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= THE JERDAN TESTIMONIAL. 


a MEETIN 
A Fe Society of 


: 151, Benjamin Bond (¢ 
mously resolved, in 

— Jerdan, Editor of Tur 
with a view to their ac 
most beneficial, that 
A. sion for his declining y 
Science, and Art, be inv 
A Sub-Committee, to 


afterwards appointed, Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A., 27, Cavendish 


square, consented to act 
Messrs. Barnard, Di 


iv... 


snd Co.; and Messrs. Mi | 
scriptions, in the name and to the account of the Treasurer 
- COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. Lord Brougham. | George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief; F.S.A. 
-~ Baron. | William Grove, Esq., V.P.R.S. 
: The Right Hon. Lord Warren S. Carter Hall, Esq., F.S.A 
. De Tabley | Henry Hallam, Esq., F.R.S., 
Toe Right Hon. H. Tuffnell, F.S.A., &c. &c. 
uP iJ. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S., 
Lord Lindsay. | FSA. 
Hon. Francis Scott, M.P | Charles Hill, Esq. 
Sir E. L. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. | Leigh Hunt, Esq. 
. Sir R. I. Murchison, F.R.S Thomas Hunt, Esq. 
Sir Péver Laurie, Kt., Alderman. Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. J. H. Jesse, Esq. 
Joseph Arden, Esq., F.S.A., | John Laurie, Esq. 
Treasurer P. Northall Laurie, Esq 
a John Barrow, Esq, F.R.S.,! John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. 
PSA. Samuel Lover, Esq. 


Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. 


Wm. Beattie, Esq., M.D 

Robdert Bell, Esq 

Francis Bennoch, Esq. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbel 
M.P 

Joseph Cauvin, Esq 


Robert Chambers, Esq., 


burgh 


James Colquhoun, Esq., Minis 


ter Hanseatic Towns 
Patrick Colquhoun, Esq 
Walter Coulson, Esq 
Rey. George Croly, D.D. 
George Cruikshank, Esq 
Peter Cunningham, Esq 
Rev. John Davis 
J C. Denham, ghsq 
Charles Dickens, Esq 


Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P. 


Joseph Durham, Esq. 


Professor Edward Forbes, a eo . 


Alfred Forrester, Esq 

John Forster, Esq 

Thomas Grissell, Esq., F 
Those gentlemen who 


Testi m : k i . : Bese 
testimonial, are carnestly solicited to forward their Subscriptions | 


as early as p ssible 


Literature, on Monday, the l4th of April, 
‘abbell, Esq., in the Chair, it was unani 


G held at the Rooms of the | PE FORTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBI 
- 


consideration of the Literary Labours of Mr 


Lirerary Gazerre during 34 years, and 


knowledgment in the form likely to be | 
a subscription be opened to furnish a provi 


ears, to which all friends of Literature, 
ited to contribute 


carry out the foregoing resolution, was under the directi: 


as Treasurer; and Sir Samuel Scott and 
nsdak ™ and Co.; Messrs Prescott, Grote, 
isterman and Co., will kindly receive sub 


The Chevalier Isadore de Low 
enstern. 
| Charles Mackay, Ph.D 
| W. Mackinnon, Esq., M.P 
| D. Maclise, Esq., R.A 
RK. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P 
William C. Macready, Esq 
Francis Mills, Esq. 
l’. G. Moon, Esq., Alderman. 
| James Prior, Esq., M.D., F.S.A 
B. W. Procter, Esq. 
Frederick Salmon, Esq 
John Shillinglaw, Esq., Hon. See 
Charles Roach Smith, Esq., 
F.S.A. 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq., R.A 
John Stuart, Esq., M.P. 
Charles Swain, Esq 
Licut.-Col. Sykes, F.R.S., &e 
Captain Smyth, R.N., F.R.S., 
V.P.S.A 
J. G. Teed, Esq , @.C. 
W.M. Thackeray, Esq 
Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., 
S.A F.S.A., Hon. See. 
may Se favourable to the object of this | 


l, 2ea., 


Edin 


, D.C. 


» F.8.A. 


THOMAS WRIGHT, Honorary 
JOHN SHILLINGLAW, § Secretaries 





DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 


‘THE SECOND 


Amateur Company of the Guitp oF LrreratuRE aNp AR ., 


under the direction of M 
SIR EDWARD BI 

In 

NOT SO ] 

OR, MANY 


With (First time) a 


MR. NIGHTINGALE’S DIARY, 


Will take place in Dey 
Pounds each, to be mad 
Who will refer the sam 
There will take place 
Great Saloon of Di vons 
agreeable to those 
*pace in the The 
for the perform ance 


pure 


May , Sane . 
: Applications for Vouchers for the Tickets, price Two 


atre, may not be able to procure convenient seats 
WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Hon. Sec. 


REPRESENTATION, by the 


r. Coanres Dickens, of 

LWER LYTTON'’S NEW COMEDY, 
Vive Acts, entitled 

3AD AS WE SEEM; 
SIDES TO A CHARACTER. 

n Original Farce, in One Act, called 


ronshire House, on Tuesday, the 27th of 


>to Mr. Mircnurrr, 33, Old Bond-strect, 
to the Duke or DevonsHire. 

‘*, On the same Evening, a Batt, in the 
hire House, which, it is hoped, will be 
hasers of Tickets who, from the limited 





ANNUAL CON( 
Square Rooms, on Wt 
\ oalists—M iss Birch, M 
Herr SMigelli, Signor M: 
Ernst Contra 
The Or hestra, selected 
complete in every depar 


—WVe 
“sets. Anschuez and Schimon 


performe d for the first t 
in E minor 
* Guinea, to be procure 
went Street - 
. Hanover Street, and 
Pper Norton Stre¢ t, Px 


Rovar ASYLUM. Under the 


Patronage of his 
“42 MONDAY EVENI 
St. Martin's Hall wc, 


Mende , : ; 
Royal Asylum of at Adelssohn's Oratorio, ELIJAH, in aid of the 


® Prosperity, of all 


r 1ati 
~.... ke ts. Se Ress ry 
en ; ‘ 
Ouines 108. 64. Fam 


. Tickets may 


be ine 
School, St. Martin 0 Malt at the Royal Asylum; the Town 
Dice, 2, Charlotte Row. wy, “ 


R YAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN; 


PROPESsomr Street 


“TitIRe to the 
Tist of June 185], 


basso—Signor Bottessini. 


Tickets Seven Shillings cach. 


Messrs. Wessel and Co 


oxpector—Mr. JOHN HULLAH. 
ed seats ‘numbered and kept throughout the 


SHIP ot pRGANDIDATES for the FULLERIAN 
Secretary R 





respectfully announces that his 
“ERT will take place at the Hanover 
-DNESDAY Evening, May 28th, 1851 
iss Dolby, Miss Messent, Mdlle. Graumann, 
Violin—Herr 
Pianoforte—Mr. Aguilar. 
from the Royal Italian Opera, will be 
‘tment. Leader—Mr. Willy. Conductors 
L Among other pieces will be 
ime in England, Mr. Aguilar’s symphony 
Reserved Seats, Half 
d at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, 
, 229, Regent Street, corner 
at the residence of Mr. Aguilar, No. 6%, 
rtland Road. 


irchesi, and Herr Formes. 





immediate 
Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT. 
NG, June 2, 1851, will be performed, at 


whe Society, for the children of those once 
ons. 


ily Tickets (to admit three to ditto), One 


HYSIOLOGY are requested to apply in 
I., on or before SATURDAY, the 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 


TION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallerv, 5, Pall Mall 1 
from Nine till Dusk Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d 


i 


. 


GEORGE FRIPD, Seerctary 


| ORD LINDSEY, Author of ** Letters from the 
4 Holy Land,” in a letter to the Proprictors, commends “ the 
singular accuracy and beauty of the successive scenes of the 
DIORAMA OF JERUSALEM AND THE HOLY LAND, painted 
mofMr. W. BEVERLY, from actual Drawings by 
Mr. W. H. BARTLETT, Author of “ Walks about Jerusalem,” & 
Now exhibiting daily, at 12, 3, and 8 o'Clock, with Choral Sacred 
Music, accompanied by Mr. J. H. Tully on the Harmonium. Ad 
liuission, Is Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d 
ST. GEORG] S GALLERY, HYDE PARK CORNER 
ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
ran ‘ , ’ r ‘rear ‘yy °re , ’ . 
pue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 


Subscribers will be 


held on Friday Evening, the 30th May, 
—to receive the Report of the Committee on the general affairs of 
the Society ; the Account of Receipts and Expenditure; and for 
the Election cf Ofticers for the ensuing year 
rhe Meeting will take place at No. 16, Lower Grosvenor Street ; 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects having 
most kindly granted the use of their Rooms for this purposs 
The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock precisely, by Sydney 
Smirke, Esq., A.R.A _ 
WYATT PAPWORTH, Hon, Secretary 
Marlborough Street, 
21st May, 185] 
{ FFICIAL CATALOGUES. ADVERTISE- 
MENTS intended for the Second Edition of 100,000 Copies 
should be sent to the Contractors immediately 
SPICER BROTHERS, Waocrsate Srarionen 
WM. CLOWES anv SONS, Prinrers 
39, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park 


l4a, Gt 











Phis Day 
( FFICIAL CATALOGUES, 
CONTENTS of the GREAT 
tended as a Companion to the Official Catalogues 
HUNT, Keeper of Mining Records 
with a Classitied Table of Contents 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wuotrsatr Srarionen 
WM. CLOWES anp SONS, Pi ! 
29, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and at Hyde Park 


SYNOPSIS of the 
EXHIBITION of IS851, in 
By ROBER' 
Second and Revised Edition, 


Beautifully printed in &vo, price 7s. 6d., or postage free, 
illustrated by 80 splendid Pictures, engraved by Grorar Mrasom, 
DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 

ALBERT, 
( {ILBERT’S DESCRIPTION of the CRYSTAL 
' PALACE; its Architectural History and (¢ 
Marvels By PETER BERLYN and CHARLES 
Jun., Esqrs. The Engravings depict the various per 
novelties of this wonderful Building, as well as the Machinery, &&« 
used in its construction rhe combined ambition of the Pro 
prictor, Authors, and Artists, has been to produce a Book worthy 
of being purchased by cvery Visitor to the Exhibition as an 
attractive and interesting memento 


Ss. Gal 4 


nstructive 
FOWLER, 


uliarities and 


“The authors exhibit, by means of a series of very clever 
engravings, its gradual progress to a complete state.'—The 
Examiner 


* The book is based on public and professional documents, and 
fully illustrated by plates. The best designs laid before the 
mittee, and buildings previously erected for similar purposes, are 
also given.’'—The Spectator 

“We most warmly recommend 
Palace.""—The Standard of Preedom 

“The work embodies a variety of interesting facts, the whole 
illustrated by many exccllent illustrations in order to convey an 
idea of the auxiliaries employed to facilitate and bring to perfec 
tion this glorious work.’'—The Weekly Dispatch 

London: James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster Row 
by all Booksellers, &c. 


TOICES of the DAY. By the Rev. Joun 
CUMMING, D.D., Author of “ Voices of the Night.” Fep 
Svo, 7s. cloth. 


Com 


this history of the 


Crystal 


Orders received 





Ky the same Author, 
THE GREAT EXHIBITION, Suggestive and 
Anticipative. Fep. Svo, ls. sewed 
Jobn F. Shaw, 27, Southampton Row, Russell Square; and 
Paternoster Row. 
FINE ARTS IN THE EXHIBITION 
‘THE LOOKER-ON of this day, price 2d. 
Weekly, will give another Grand Pictorial Supplement, 
Gratis, illustrating the chicf objects of interest in the Great Ex 
hibition. Also, an elaborate critical notice of the Pictures in the 
Royal Academy. The “ Looker-on” is the most interesting publi 
cation of the day. It contains each week a variety of entertaining 
articles—viz., The Gownsman of All Souls: a Legend of Oxford 
continued)—An Fssay—Sketches of Men, Manners, and Things— 
Notes and Queries—The Chit-Chat of the Parisian World—Th« 
Gossip of the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific World 
with as much other matter as can be compressed into 16 pages of 
readable Letterpress. The Monthly Part, consisting of 125 pages 
of closely printed matter, with numerous engravings, will bi 
ready with the Magazines, price Is 
London: A. Hall, Virtue and Co.; and all Booksellers and 
Newsvenders 


HUGH JAMES ROSE'S EDITION, 
Reduced to £1 1s. cloth lettered 

JARKHURST'S GREEK AND ENGLISH 

LEXICON A new edition, carefully revised, with the 
addition of Points to the Hebrew, and an Appendix of Proper 
Names to the New Testament, by J. R. MAJOR, D.D., King’s 
College, London. In 1 large vol. medium vo. 

London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Mar 
shall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; F. and J. Rivington, Nisbet 
and Co.: H. Washbourne ; Houlston and Stoneman, F.. Hodgson ; 
Stevens and Norton; C. H. Law; Bickers and Co.; Routledge and 
Co.; G. Bel; Aylott and Jones; J. Cornish; and P. Mackie; and 
J. Deighton, J. Hall, E. Johnson, and Macmillan and Co., Cam- 











JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. I 


bridge: and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 


| ( yr. VENTILATION BY 





7s. 6d 
AVIARY : 

nsand othe 

Manage 


Now Ready, with Woodceuts, Feap. 8vo, 
DOVECOTE AND THE 


f the Natural History of Piges 


fh 


Being Sketches ¢ 


Domestic Hirds in a Captive State, with Hints for their 

ut Ry Rev. E. 8. DINON, Author of “° Ornamental and Do 
mestic Poultry 

° John Murray, Albemarle Street 


his Day 


ppoR# EGYPTIAC.E ; or, 
r AN 
Hier 


is Published, with many Plates, Svo, 10s. 6d 


‘ ; 
the CHRONOLOGY 
Astronomical and 
including many dates 


Ry REGINALD STUART POOL! 


mvir yrr, discovered from 


rivnphic Reeords upon its Monuments, 
found im Cooval Inscriptions 
bs 


John Murray, Albemarle Street 


THE PARLOUR 
Professor HOSKING’S Work on Hrattuy Homers, 


INsTIvUTION 


PIRI 
mtains the Substance of his Lec rune at the Royal 
May 23rd 


John Murray, 


on Frid iv, Post Svo, price 3s Od 


Albemarle Street 


Just published, fep. §vo, 6s 


(COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE, 
4 Author of “ Fssavs written in the Intervals of 
“ Priends in Council,’ &e. &« 
William Pickering, 


By the 


Business,"’ 


177, Viecadilly 
WALCOTTS HISTORY OF WESTMINSTER 
In Svo, price 1s. 6d., the Second Edition (with Appendix and 


Notes) of 
\J EMORIALS of WESTMINSTER: the City, 
a Roval Houses of Parliament, Whitehall, st 
Peter's Collewe, Parish Churches, Modern Buildings, and Ancicnt 
Institutions. By the Rev. MACKENZIE E.C. WALCOTT, MA, 
of Exeter ¢ Oxford ; Curate of St. James's, Westminster 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


Palaces, 


Oheye, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, just published, 


THE ENGLISH ORDINAL; its History, Va- 


lidity, and Catholicits 10s 


ON THE WATER SUPPLY FOR LONDON 
On Wednesday was published, §vo, with a Map and a few 
Woodcuts, price Ss. 6d 

\ GEOLOGICAL ENQUIRY RESPECTING 
4 the WATER-BEARING STRATA of the COUNTRY 
AROUND LONDON. with reference especially to the Water 
Supply of the Metropolis, and including some Remarks on Springs 
By JOSEPH PRESTWICH, Jun,, P.G.S., & 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row 


In June will be published, 


§ Mer HISTORY of GREECE, from its Conquest 
by the Crusaders to Purks, 1204—1 50 


The HISTORY of the EMPIRE of TREBIZOND, 


ts Conquest by the 


1204—1461 In One Volume Octay Bv GHORGEHE VPINLAY, 
Hsq., Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literatu 
Author of “ Greece under the Romans 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Fifth Edition, containing an Account of the Convict Ship, 
* Hashemy long detained at Motherbank by Cholera, and 


Notices of Prisoners by former Ships 
fe CONVICT SHIP, and ENGLAND'S 
LEXNILES Rhy COLIN ARROTT BROWNING, M.D., Royal 


lumo, 5s. cloth 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co 


Volume 2nd of 
Pleasant Pages’ will be out on the ldth of June, 
Orders to should be given carly in the 


Navy 


‘“ PPLEASANT PAGES.” 
price 3s Looksellers 
month 

The Third Edition of Volume 1. is now ready, 20,000 specimen 
copies are now being issued oxatis for distribution by the Friends 
of Education—to be had of all Booksellers 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row 


London 


Just published, the Second Fdition, price 1s, cloth, 


\ WORD to the WISE: or, Hints on the 
4 Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
By PARRY GWYNNE 

‘Minute errors of discourse and composition are continually 
occurring, not from ignorance but inattention This little book 
and by so doing ensures 





Speaking 


brings such into distinct consciousness, 
more than half the remedy Athenaum 
ROWBOTHAM’S EASY METHOD of learning 
the FRENCH GENDERS. New Edition, 6d 
Grant and Griffith, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard 


Just published, in 8vo, cloth lettered, 3s. ; post free, 3s. 6d 

TERVOUS AFFECTIONS; being a few Obser- 
- vations on Nervous Disorders, the result of an extensive ex- 
perience in the treatment of those Diseases, with some Remarks 
on the Use and Abuse of Hydropathy. By RICHARD DAWSON, 
M.D., Extra Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, London; 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


ey 





Also, by the same Author, fifth edition, 3s.; post free, 3s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHCEA, 


Aylott and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row 


London 





(THE Spider and His Web, and a mass of inte- 
resting and instructive matter is contained in ‘‘ FAMILIAK 
THINGS” for June, a Cyclopwdia of entertaining knowledge, 
illustrated with Wood Engravings, published in Monthly Parts, 
price 2d. Nos.1 to 6 are now ready, forming the half volume, 
neatly done up with a stiff cover, price Is. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue, and Co.; and al) Booksellers and 
Newsvenders. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE OF ANECDOTES 
AND APHORISMS. 


COLLECTED BY CATHERINE SINCLAIR, 


Author of “ Lord and Lady Harcourt,” “ Modern 
Accomplishments," &c 


In Svo. Price 10s. 6d. 
= [On Wednesday. 


THE BIRTHRIGHT. 


BY EMILIE CARLEN, 
Author of “ The Rose of Tisleton.”’ 
From the Original, by the Translator of “ St. Roche.” 
3 vols. post Svo, [On Thursday. 





THE SHORES AND ISLANDS OF 
THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


INCLUDING A VISIT TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA 
BY THE REV. H. CHRISTMAS, 


Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin Giants, Science and 
History,” & 


3 vols, post 8vo, 31s. 6d, [On Friday. 


IV. 


LEITH TO LAPLAND. 
Ox, PICTURES FROM SCANDINAVIA. 
BY WILLIAM HURTON. 


21s. 
[ Published To-Day. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 


Vv 


THE GOTH AND THE HUN; 


IN 1850 


BY A. A. PATON, 
Anthor of “ Trarc’s in Servia,’ “ The 


Svo. lds, 


Mamelukes,’ &e. 
[On Wednesday. 


vi. 


THE PRIEST MIRACLES OF ROME. 


A MEMOIR POR THR PRESENT TIME 
Feap, §vo. 6s, 


Vil. 


Bvo. lds. [On Monday. 


vill. 


HECTOR O’HALLORAN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, 
Author of “ Stories of Waterioo,” “ Bivouac,” &e 


Small svo, 3s. 4d. 


x 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN 
FRANKLIN. 


BY C. R. WELD, Royal Society. 
Svo. 4s. 6d. 


x. 
SECOND EDITION OF WRIGHT'S 


NARRATIVES OF MAGIC & SORCERY. 
2 vols. post Sro. 21s. {Now ready, 


-—_- 


Rucwagp Beytiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








M‘CULLOCH. 
tionary. 


RAMBLES in NORWAY in 1848 and 1849, 
and Woodcuts. 


RARY TREASURY: 
Belles-Lettres. 


— 


| lated from the French, by Lady MARY FOX. 
trations engraved on Wood. 





! 


j 


[On Monday. 


| Sketches of their Lives, Kc. 
the Inner Temple. 


THE ATTACHE in SPAIN in 1850. | 


(On Friday, 


| line by W. Greatbach. Syo. 9s, 
XVII. 
MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES.  Iilus- 
trated with 161 Plates by D. MACLISE, R.A. Imperial 


GEOLOGICAL 
with many Woodcuts. 


adapted to WORDS and LANGUAGE. 
Relational and Differential Machines, 


Exposition of the Art of Reasoning. 
Royal Society. 


Os, TRANSYLVANIA, DEBRECZIN, PESTH, AND VIENNA, | SAMUEL BAILEY. 


| TREASURY, 
| the year 1851. 


M.P. for Leeds. 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
The Traveller’s Library. 


LONDON in 1850 and 1851. By J. R. 
Reprinted from the Geographical Dic- 
One Shilling. 





16mo, 


II. 


FORESTER AND BIDDULPH’S 
Map, Plates, 
Svo, 15s. 

111. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITE- 
A portable Encyclopedia of the 
Feap. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 

IV. 
Sir HENRY THOS. De la BECHE’S 
OBSERVER. In One large Volume; 
Svo, lds. 


v. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 


HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 
Woodcuts. 


Feap. §vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


Vi. 


The Rev. C. MOODY'S Edition of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, with complete Marginal Harmony. 
Part Il. completing the Work. 


4to, 13s. 


Vit. 


MARIE-MADELEINE: a Tale, trans- 
With Llus- 


Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Vill. 


SMEF’S PROCESS OF THOUGHT 
Describing the 
8vo, 7s. 


Tze 
LOGIC for the MILLION: A familiar 


By a Fellow of the 
12mo, 6s. 
x 


A TREATISE of EQUIVOCATION. 


Fdited, from an Original MS.,by DAVID JARDINE, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Feap. Svo, 5s, 


XI. 
The THEORY OF REASONING. By 


Svo, 7s. 6d. 

XI. 
ROWTON’'S DEBATER: 
Fep. Svo, 6s. 


XItt. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOW. 
LEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; A Compen- 
dium of Genera! Knowledge. 


Feap. Svo, 10s.; bound, 12s. 


XIv. 


The JUDGES OF ENGLAND; with 


By Epwakrp Foss, F.S.A., of 


Vols. II]. and 1V. svo. 


KV 
MAUNDER’S 
Fcap. S§vo, 10s. ; bound, 12s, 


XVI. 


EDWARD BAINES, 


By his Son. 


LIFE OF 


Svo, 63s. ; morocco, £4 14s. 6d.; Proofs, £6 6s, 


XVIII. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


|; Square Crown vo, 2!s.; morocco, 36s. 


(Now ready, | 


| NISCENCES. 
Autograph of Napoleon. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


XIX. 


Lord HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMI- 


with Facsimile of 


Second Fdition (1851): 


XX. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF HIs.- 

| TORY. Comprising a separate History of Every Nation. 
Fep. 8vo, 10s.; bound, 12s. . 





London: Loyemay, Brows, Grees, & Lonamays. 


A Series of 
Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion. 
Second Edition (1851). 


| 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


— __ [May 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


1. 
THE BRITISH 


FOSSILS, added by Professor Se 


PA LEOZ0I¢ 


igwick 


wardian Museum. By Professor M‘COY to the Wood. 

With numerous Plates. OY. In royal q 
Part I. containing the RADIATA . 

is now ready, lés. ang ARTICULATA, 


Part Il. containing the 


MOLLUSCA and y 
BRATA, is in the press. A and VERTE. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
CULTURE of the VINE. By JOHN 


dener to T. Assheton Smith, Esq. 8vo. 
Plates. 5s. 


on the 
SANDERS, Gar. 
Illustrated With 


3. 

THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sirw 7 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. Mlustrates 
with four beautifully coloured plates by Fitch, showing = 

1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leaves, on the eur 
face of the water. sal 
2. A flower of the natural sixe in progress of expanding 
together with as much of the enormous foliage as the 
broad dimensions of the paper will admit. — 
3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with fli. 
age, &c. 
4. A vertical section of the fully developed flower, with 
various dissections and analyses. 


4. 

PART IT. of the RHODODENDRONS 
of SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. JOSEPH DALTOYX 
HOOKER, F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.RS 
Illustrated by Fitch. In large imperial folio, with tep 
beautifully coloured Plates, 
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Plates. 7s. 6d. 
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With coloured Plates and 


ALFRED SMEE,F.R.S. 4Svo. 
Woodcuts. 18s. 
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THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joserx 
WOODS, F.L.S. In one thick volume, 8vo. 18s, 

9, 

VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 
By MARY ROBERTS. Royal lémo, With tweaty 
coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

10, 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crowa 
&vo. The third and concluding Series. With @ copious 
Index. Beautifully illustrated. 21s. coloured ; lis. plain 


ll. 
POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henny 
SOWERBY. With twenty coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 
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Remarks on two Appendices to the nee 
Volume. Third Edition, of Mr. Grote s 
History of Greece. By William Mure, of 
Caldwell. Longmans. . . 

in. Grore’s ‘ History of Greece,’ and 
Colonel Mure’s ‘ History of Greek Litera- 
ture,’ are two works of which any country 
and. literature may be proud. They are 
in learning and research to the best 
ions of the great German scholars, 
and are superior to the latter in sobriety of 
iydgment and in appreciation of the value of 
evidence. Each of these distinguished writers 
. in his own department, unrivalled; and 
the favourable reception which their works 
have experienced in this country is a happy 
omen for the future prospects of our classical 
sholarship. The high estimation in which 
they are oth deservedly held excites more 
than usual interest in reference to those sub- 
jects On which they differ. And their differ- 
ences are neither slight nor unimportant. 
They relate chiefly to the degree of credi- 
bility which is to be attached to the earlier 
periods of Grecian history. Mr. Grote main- 
tains that no fact or event is to be admitted 
as real or historical on the authority of 
popular tradition alone, unsupported by 
euthentie historical testimony. He does not 
deny that such tradition may contain a basis 
of fact; but as we have no means of ascertain- 
ing by independent testimony the reality of 
any such basis, we are not justified in assum- 
ing its existence. Thus, while he does not 
deny that the tradition of the Trojan war 
may contain a kernel of historical truth, and 
may have sprung out of a struggle which 
actually occurred on the coasts of Asia Minor 
between the Greeks and Trojans,—he main- 
tains, on the other hand, that it is impossible 
to assert the existence of any such historical 
fact, since we have no independent corrobora- 
live testimony in its favour. 

This fundamental principle of Mr. Grote’s 
appears to us the only safe one in prosecuting 
ali inquiries into the early history of a people. 
fhe adoption of any other opens a door to 
unauthorized hypotheses and conjectures of 
every kind. The argument of many modern 
Writers, that we are bound to receive the uni- 
versal belief of a people respecting their early 
history, especially when it is confirmed by the 
authority of the best thinkers and writers of 
the hation, proves too much. If we are to 
receive the Trojan war as a real event, be- 
fause it was universally believed by the 
Greeks, and is spoken of as a fact by Thuey- 


equal 
product 


‘ 


dides, what reason have we for rejecting the 
descent of the whole Greek nation from a 


en patriarch Hellen, whose real ex- 
. nee is equally supported by the belief of 
te people and the testimony of Thucydides ? 
“tf lag the descent of Hellen from Jove 
ergy A aha to a Greek as much a matter of 
apy ah ate e war. Where is the line to 
might sianiihe - are to admit only what 
what never i, dt, happened, and to reject 
to our imino alt , have happened according 
old pt cect relief, we are reviving the 
a om, principle, which has been 

ve greatest stumbling-blocks in the 


war s) —- . bd ° . . . 
and of historical criticism, both in ancient 
a i , > ° 

pind “a modern times. Moreover, it must 


eC e ary] . 
an ath sa | portions of the ancient legends 
pp rte; by exactly the same authority 


one x : ~ 
parts which wear a more historical 


] 
aspect. It is therefore not competent for a 
Eee to accept the former and to reject the 
latter on the antecedent grounds of the 
Impossibility of the one and the possibility of 
the other. The very existence of a Trojan 
war rests on the same authority as the combat 
of Achilles with the river-god Scamander, 
| and as the battle of Diomede with the Goddess 
ot Love. 


| ciple of criticism. Following Niebuhr, Clinton, 
| Thirlwall, and many other eminent scholars, 
he endeavours to deduce from the ancient 
legends certain historical facts by a process 
of speculative historical probability. The 
unsatisfactory nature of this principle, and 
the arbitrary results to which it leads, may 
be seen by any person who will take the 
trouble to read the dissertation on the Pelas- 
gians in Niebuhr’s ‘ History of Rome,’ and 
the chapter on the early inhabitants of 
Greece in the first volume of Thirlwall. The 
failure of these distinguished scholars might 
prove a warning against all such attempts. 
Colonel Mure has, in our opinion, been 
equally unsuecessful. In common with Nie- 
buhr and Thirlwall, he has failed to discover 
any criteria for distinguishing the supposed 
historical basis of the legend from its subse- 
quent embellishments and additions. The 
po we are convinced, is one that cannot 
ve solved. Itis not diflicult to perceive the in- 
fluence which has unconsciously operated upon 
Colonel Mure’s mind in adopting the hypo- 
thesis to which we have just alluded. Being 
| a zealous supporter not only of the unity of 
authorship of the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey,’ but 
also of their having been committed to writing 
by Homer himself, he has assumed an antago- 
nistie position in reference to the modern 
school of scholarship, and has thus been 
disposed to hold to the general belief of 
antiquity on almost all subjects connected 
with the early history and literature of 
Greece. Of this conservative influence we 
have a striking instance in his criticism of the 
Homeric poems. He admits in general terms 
—what indeed few scholars would now venture 
to deny—that these poems, in their trans- 
mission from a remote and semi-barbarous 
age, have been exposed to various interpola- 
tions and alterations; but whenever he pro- 
ceeds to discuss any particular instance of 
such interpolation, he almost invariably denies 
its existence, and vindicates the Homeric 
origin of the suspected passage. 

We have dwelt at some length upon the 
different principles which have been adopted 
by Mr. Grote and Colonel Mure respectively 
in their treatment of the Greek traditions, 
both on account of the importance of the 
subject, and also that our readers may more 
clearly understand the grounds of the con- 
troversy which has arisen between them. 
This controversy embraces two distinct points, 
—one relating to early Greek chronology, aud 
the other to the knowledge possessed by the 
Spartans of the art of writing. Colonel Mure, 
in an appendix to his ‘ History of Greek 
+ Literature,’ controverted Mr. Grote’s views 
on these subjects. Mr. Grote answered 
these criticisms at great length in two appen- 
dices to the second volume of a new edition 
of his History; whereupon Colonel Mure has 
published a rejoinder in the pamphlet before 
us. We regret that our space will not allow 
us to enter into the details of this controversy, 
and that we can do little more than call the 
' attention of our readers to it. On the first 
| of the two points above-mentioned, we have 
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no hesitation in declaring our agreement with 
Mr. Grote; for Colonel Mure brings forward 
no authentic historical testimony in favour 
of the earlier Dorian archives. But there 
is another matter growing out of this dis- 


‘cussion which is mere difficult to be settled, 








and we must allow the authors to speak 
for themselves. In his ‘ History of Greek 


| Literature,’ Colonel Mure wrote as follows :— 
Colonel Mure adopts a very different prin- | 


‘** But the further question occurs: If the exist- 
ence of all ante-Olympic written registers among 
the CGireeks be disc arded, where does Mr. Grote 
find his historical authorities for the series of real 
events, however meagre, which he admits during 
the several centuries between the Dorian conquest 
and the year 776 B.c.?) Where or in what mode 
does he understand an olian, an Ionian, or a 
Dorian colonization of Asia Minor or of Crete, a 
Lycurgean legislation, or even a Dorian conquest of 
Peloponnesus, to have been recorded with sufficient 
historical accuracy to admit of his adopting those 
events as historical facts!) What proof is there that 
the Greek tribes who possessed the western shore 
of Asia Minor, or the Dorians who possessed Pelo- 
ponnesus from the year 776 B.c. downwards, were 
not the aboriginal races of those regions’ It seems 
evident that, if earlicr written records be excluded, 
no authority on these points can be adduced by Mr, 
Grote, better than that same popular tradition 
which he summarily sets aside as valueless when 
appealed to by Mr, Clinton,” 

To this Mr. Grote replied — 

‘If at the opening of what I consider real 
history in Greece, and in arranging the various 
sections of the Greek name in the places which 
they occupy at the dawn of historical daylight, 1 
introduce into my narrative some matters derived 
from legend, the reader will have to judge whether 
1 do this in such manner as to justify Colonel Mure 
in charging me with diserediting my own canon. 
Ile says that [admit a Dorian conquest of portions 
of Pelopounesus——an lonic and JEolic emigration 
to Asia, &c,—all matters resting upon tradition. 
It will not be found however that I have stated any 
of these matters as historically true, simply on the 
authority of tradition; but only where the certified 
course of events and position of the people after- 
wards, point to them as the natural and probable 
antecedents: insomuch that if there were no tradi- 
tion, an acute interpreter would have suggested 
from conjecture some such causes as those which 
the tradition is found to indicate. The evidentiary 
value of Grecian tradition,—or, as 1 prefer to say, 
of Grecian popular belief,-—in reference to the ante- 
historical past, appears to me such as no historian 
of the present day can accept, There is undoubtedly 
a certain difference between earlier and later. The 
farther what is called tradition professes to go back 
in point of time, the less it will count either as 
certifying reality, or even as indicating in what 
direction we are to look out for reality: while the 
more closely it borders on times known and certi- 
fied, the greater will be the attention which it 
deserves as an indication; so that it will even, in 
particular cases, add a certain confirmatory force to 
probabilities deduced from later and ascertained 
reality. Such is the highest evidentiary value 
which I ever assign to popular belief, embodied in 
the early current stories or poems. The reader, 
who peruses my chapters on the opening of Histo- 
rical Greece, will find that the great stress is 
always laid on later facts and collocations, as the 
only trustworthy ground on which inferences can 
be raised as to antecedent phenomena; and that in 
the absence of such proof, traditionary or legendary 
evidence is never appealed to as an adequate sub- 
ktitute ; though as a suggestive auxiliary, itis often 
noticed, and though its consilience with the better 
order of proofs is oceasionally produced as strength- 
ening my assurance. Where the traditionary matter 
stands alone, I have never given it as anything 
beyond the popular belief, in which character 
simply it is often highly deserving of being known. 

“Such are the general principles of inference 
and verification which I have adopted in my open- 
ing Chapters of Historical Greece, That in every 
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particular case, they have been strictly adhered to, 
it would be presumptuous in any author to assert: 
but the departures will not be found such as to 
justify Colonel Mure’s charge, that I claim for 
myself a greater latitude of affirmation than I allow 
to Mr. Clinton. Nor have I ever disguised, either 
from my readers or myself, that this vestibule of 
real history was after all so dim and doubtful, that 
the most diligent investigator can rarely feel un- 





qualified confidence in his results, even for times | 


immediately preceding 776 B.C., much more for 
earlier periods.” 
Whereupon Colonel Mure remarks :— 
“The explanation given by Mr. Grote, of his 
present method of dealing with legendary tradition, 
amounts substantially to this: that, where histo- 
rical testimony fails, he considers himself at liberty 


to resort, in support of his views, to arguments or | 


illustrations derived from Speculative historical 
probability. I agree with him that such argu- 
ments, when judiciously and impartially applied, 
are in themselves sound and legitimate. That is 
precisely what I contend for. What I have ob- 


jected to is, that, in claiming this liberty to him- 
self, he denies it to others; and I shall endeavour | 


to show, that, if the argument from antecedent 





settled in Asia, than the legend that the Dorians 
descended from Mount Pindus into Peloponnesus 
supplies to the fact of that people being settled in 
the latter country. But the circumstance that the 
olians, a comparatively small body of alien Hel- 
lenes, should have usurped possession of one of the 
finest provinces of a great continent inhabited by 
rival foreign nations, nations who, in all probabi- 
lity, had made earlier advances in the arts of 
civilised life than the Greeks, is a phenomenon 
which requires to be accounted for in some more 
special manner, than by the simple assumption 
that the intruders had migrated thither from 
Greece in search of new habitations. Even had 
there been no positive tradition on the subject, we 
should have been led to trace so extraordinary an 
effect to an extraordinary cause; and to assume, 
as probable at least, that in some hostile collision 
between the rival European and Asiatic powers on 
the opposite sides of the gan, those of the 
Asiatic side had been so worsted and weakened, as 
to have been obliged to abandon one of their fron- 
tier provinces to the victor. When, therefore, I 
find one of the most inveterate and universally 
accredited traditions of primitive Greece, that of 


the Trojan war, embodying the entire substance of 


probability be fairly applied, it will afford essen- | 


tially better evidence of the reality ofa Tr jan war 
which he denies, than of the reality of a Dorian 
conquest which he admits. 


such a conflict of rival confederacies, a conflict in 
which the immediate ancestors of the  olian 
colonists subdued the entire maritime district 


| occupied in historical times by those colonists, 


‘*There can be no better certified fact, than that | 


a great part of Peloponnesus was possessed from a 
very remote period by a race called Dorians. 
the fact that such possession was the result of 
a violent conquest of that peninsula by a foreign 
tribe previously inhabiting another remote part of 


Hellas rests, according to Mr. Grote, who denies | 


any written records in Greece before 776 B.c., 


solely on popular tradition ; and on a popular tra- | 


dition professing to reach back several centuries | ported by authentic historical evidence: while, on 
ss 4 ‘ Al by ‘< | - 


prior to that earliest historical epoch. Mr. Grote, 
in spite of this deficiency of historical pre of, adopts 
the fact of the conquest as being a natural and 
probable antecedent of the possession. I also 
adopt the fact of the conquest; not, however, 
because it is a natural antecedent of the possession, 
which I deny. I adopt it in deference to invete- 
rate national tradition, supported by the third 
class of subsidiary historical evidence above ad- 
verted to: the presumption, namely, which I admit 
on grounds fully stated elsewhere (Hist. of Gr. 
Lit. b. iii. ch. vii.), that writing was practised dur- 
ing the period over which the tradition extends, 
however imperfectly, to such an extent at least, as 
to check, in regard tothe more fundamental points 
of national history, the license of mythical legend. 


But | 


have I not some ground for asserting that the 
legendary invasion and conquest of the Troad form 
a more natural and probable antecedent of the 
‘certified’ existence of .Eolo-Greek colonies in 
Asia, than the legend of the Return of the Hera- 
clide forms of the ‘ certified’ existence of Dorians 
in Peloponnesus’? Yet Mr. Grote, in the face of 


his professed deference to the law of antecedent 


probability, rejects the Trojan war because unsup- 


| the strength of the same law of antecedent proba- 


bility, he admits the Dorian conquest, although 
unsubstantiated by authentic historical evidence. 
‘*My present object, however, is not to discuss 
the relative degrees of inherent probability or 
improbability in the different chapters of Greek 


_mythical history; but to justify my former state- 


ment, that the rules followed by Mr. Grote, in his 
own researches, differ widely from those which he 
lays down for the guidance of the researches of 
others. It would not indeed be either profitable 


or agreeable to discuss any kind of question upon 


| such unfair terms. 


‘“*T shall now endeavour to show that, as referred | ‘8™' ; 
| willing to treat that subject on the only basis on 


to Mr. Grote’s own test of antecedent probability, 
the tradition of the Trojan war has a decided van- 
tage-ground of historical truth over the tradition of 
the Dorian conquest; and, further, that it is at the 
best very questionable, whether, in the latter case, 
the two facts of the possession and the conquest 
can justly be considered, @ privri, as standing to 
each other in any such mutual relation of proba- 
bility as that which Mr. Grote assumes. 

“The Peloponnesian Dorians were a pure Greek 
people, differing in no essential respect, as to lan- 
guage, religion, or manners, from the tribes among 
whom they dwelt. There is, therefore, a priori, 
no natural or probable reason for supposing them 
to have been a foreiga colony; nor, 


been consequently, 
for considering their tradition to ; 


that effect of 


greater intrinsic value than the equally inveterate | 


tradition of the Romans that they were a colony of 


Trojans, or that of the Etruscans that they came | 


from Lydia. 

“The case is very different with the 
Greeks who, according to their tradition. se 
the Troad about or shortly before the e 
which the Dorians settled in Pe 
olians, also a pure race of H 

ete aliens in the land of Asia Minor: aliens in 

guage, origin, and religion. 
fore, that they crossed into their Asiatic seats from 
Greece obviously supplies a much more natural 
and probable antecedent to the fact of their being 


ttled in 


loponnesus. The 








noch at . . ’ . 
Perr. | to Mr. Grote’s treatment of a particular 


ellenes, were com- | 


Eolian | 


The legend, there- | 


But if Mr. Grote is willing to 
relinquish permanently the high pedestal of rigid 
critical demonstration, from which he originally 
announced his intention of surveying the subject at 
large of Greek mythical antiquity; and if he is 


which obviously it can be properly treated, that of 


historical proof) :—if he is willing to do this, there 
is reason to hope, should it be our lot to discuss 








such matters hereafter, that we shall have no great | 


difficulty in understanding each other, or even 


perhaps in agreeing substantially on some of the | 


more important points in debate. But if he con- 
tinues to pursue his present plan, of only stepping 


happen to suit the convenience of his own argu- 
ment, and mounting it again where it may appear 


. |For example, the Senate at Athens, 
down from his pedestal now and then where it may | > i 


_ write, nevertheless wrote and re 


to give him a vantage-ground against an opponent, | 


I scarcely see how he can escape the charge of i . tn ick 
Scr we * 4 Sci t art In- | } . 242 : 2 lution to Whi 

i j _ bated, orded in writing the reso 

consistency and fallacy which I formerly urged | ated, recorded i on 


against him, and have here endeavoured to sub- 
stantiate.” 


Even if these arguments of Colonel Mure 
could not be answered,—which we believe 
they can—they would only be an objection 


portion of the subject, and would not affect 
the general principle, which should guide the 
student in the investigation of pre-historical 
times. 

In reference to the second point on which 
these eminent writers disagree, we are inclined 


unlettered. Accordingly, when we hear 





to think that Colonel Mure has the bas 
the argument. Colonel Mure, jn his ie ms 
of Greek Literature,’ had attacked Mr Ce my 
statement, that “the Spartans were Fe ‘ 
even of the elements of letters.” so 
brought forward many instances to prov a 
incorrectness of this position. After roads... 
carefully Mr. Grote’s elaborate reply ere 
is characterized by his usual ingenuity aj 
learning, we are obliged to confess that he 
has failed to carry conviction to our mina. 
He supposes that the whole correspondenc. 
of the state, open and secret, was carried o 
by professional scribes; and that wheneves 
we read of a Spartan writing any publ: 
document, we are to conclude that it we 
written by a scribe who was attached to each 
public functionary. His general theory js 
thus stated by himself :— i 


‘* And here the question stands between universa) 
teaching, and no teaching at all, or next to no; 


Vut 


For the Spartan public training, whatever jt wa: 


=) 


absorbed the whole time and energies of th 
youthful citizen: if there were no public teachers, 
he would have neither leisure nor ineclinatior 
purchase instruction for himself. Moreover it \ 
hard to imagine any community in which writi 


+ 
Se 


sei “4 


and reading would be less profitable, either for 
recreation or for utility, than on the banks of the 
Eurotas; where the citizen was absorbed by violeny 
bodily exercise and incessant drill; where all in 
dustrial occupation was interdicted to him; where 
the business of government was habitually trans. 
acted with the greatest secrecy ; where parsimony 
of words, and repression of feeling, was the im- 
perious fashion; lastly, where there was nothing to 
solicit, and everything to discourage, the intel 
lectual appetite. 

‘« Nevertheless, since no social system, however 
stringent, can be believed to have been absolutely 
universal in its action upon individuals, I do not 
doubt that there were some few men who could 
read and write at Sparta, having learnt it by their 
own choice and means. Such exceptions do not 
discredit the affirmation of Isokratés. Among them 
may probably have been the kings, after the time 
when the foreign relations of Sparta became com 
plicated, from 500 B.c.; men marked out from their 
earliest years as prominent in public affairs, and 
exempted doubtless, in a great degree, from the 
exigencies of the public drill. Some of the pubue 
business, too, required the agency of men who 
could read and write. Written communications 
must occasionally have been read to the Senate ane 
the Board of Ephors, and written orders must have 
been issued by them, For this purpose a secre 


vet re been 
- . - 4 i? | tary who could read and write must have 
Speculative historical probabilitv, (the very condi- |“ - 


tion of the whole inquiry being an absence of strict | ™/ he 
inquiry being an absence of strict | who were annually changed, to keep up te 


| thread of continuous business. 


required for each ; more especially for the Ephors, 
We need not sup 


however, that either the Senators or the 


yose . 
I J ese clerica: 


Ephors were themselves competent to th ia 
duties. A collective Board, however instructed i 
members may be, habitually transacts 1ts business 
with nothing but speech on the part of any of them. 
of which 
members could read ane 
ad only through 


. ; ras “ s sary 
its secretary: who read aloud what it was neces", 
: they had de- 


for the members to hear, and after 


doubtless most of the 


they had come. The same —— ras wes 
° i ° ss - re adsolue: 
if the Athenian Senators had all been sf written 
orders issued by the Ephors, we are not ee 
to conclude that these magistrates themselves ~ “4 
did write or could have written them. A — 
number of clerks or secretaries, indispensable uP 
every hypothesis, were quite er weiga the 
performance of all such public duties. 4 ae 
scribes or secretaries at Athens, these ae 1 
cannot but have been of considerable trust age a 
portance, though we have no posit! aid 
about them. Altogether, however, the am 


; sae Sparta, 7a 
business transacted by writing at Sparta 


> sation 
ve informave" 
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have been exceedingly small compared with that 
which was SO transacted at Athens. 

There is much force in Colonel Mure’s 
reply :— 

“] think it may safely be asserted that a more 
bable theory than this was never imagined 


ympre one 
The whole secret corre- 


hy an intelligent man. 


and admirals, of the mightiest, the most profoundly 
politic, the most wary, the most thoroughly Mac- 
“hiavellian government of antient Greece, was thus 
nlaced at the entire mercy of an oligarchy of 
‘jerks! The destinies of the nation were at any 
neriod of crisis in the hands of these individuals. 
4 single act of treachery on the part of one of 
them might bring the commonwealth to the brink 
ofruin. The Athenians had but to bribe the clerk 
f the Ephori, during a busy period of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (and what bribe would have been too 


-reat for such an object ?), to espouse their interests | 


and betray those of his government during a week, 
and their proud enemy would have been prostrate 
it their feet. Their accomplice, when instructed 
to write an order to the chief of an armament to 
repair forthwith to Amphipolis, had but to write 
Samos instead; when the order was for Chios, to 
substitute Coreyra; an Athenian 





|So to any alarming extent. But the gold- 


seekers are much more dangerous returns, 


and by no means pleasant or wholesome | 


leaven to mix in established societies. 
a dozen ‘diggers’ are sufficient to corrupt a | 
smallcommunity. The mischief is beginning, | 





capital to carry him to California, he would 
not rest there long without literally picking 
up a fortune. Let him listen in time to the 


Half | sober conclusions of a man who has tried it:— 


‘* The labourer, who all his life has been accus- 
tomed to hard toil and exposure, whose frame has 


and America will sooner or later bitterly rue | been case-hardened by snows and sunshine, whose 
-ondence of the statesmen, ambassadors, generals, ‘ 


/asink of corruption generates far too much | fT & miner. 


her Californian ulcer. 


It is a running sore | constitution will not shrink under the vicissitudes 


threatening to exhaust her constitution. Such | of diet and climate, is the proper manner of man 


malaria for a neighbouring republic’s * good | 
health and well-being.” The thirst for gold, 
insatiable, will generate the lust for dominion. | 


| 


He has shivered the rock in the 
quarry at home,—he can do the same in California ; 
he has worked in mud and water digging the canal 
in his native state, and can endure wet feet in the 


vocation of a gold-digger. He was never over- 


The Spart: :] icity tharacterizes 7 ataiclve be : h 
Spartan sunplicit) that characterizes the daintily ministered to in food, nor does he pine 


scant yet curious collection displayed in the | at the rough fare of the mines. 


Crystal Palace under the shadow of striped | 


But take the 
carpenter from behind his dry bench, the smith 


and starred banners will give place to effemi- | from his warmn forge, or the spruce clerk from his 


nacy and luxury. 
We may cut a cancer out of the human body 


! 


There is no help for it. | high stool, and place them in cold water, with a 


red-hot sun glaring down upon them,— let them 


and save the patient, but there seems to be | strain every muscle in this novel sphere of labour, 


armament of | 


double foree being in each case prepared to receive | 
and destroy the host of illiterate dupes at the place | 


appointed. 
sstible, owing to the almost total impossibility of 
detection. 
vailing ignorance would afford the culprit full time 
to escape, and enjoy the rich treasures at his dis- 
posal, in place of the petty salary and black broth 
of his previous masters.”’ 

We shall wait with interest Mr. Grote’s 
answer to this part of Colonel Mure’s pam- 
"goad we have gained such confidence in 
Mr. Grote’s judgment and logical acumen, 
from a frequent and careful perusal of his 
great work, that we are led to suspect our 
own judgment whenever we venture to differ 
from him. 





An Excursion to California over the Prairie, 
Rocky Mountains, and Great Sierra 
Nevada, with a Stroll through the Diggings 
and Ranches of that Country. By William 
Kelly, J.P. Chapman and Hall. 

As long as the civilized world holds the 


Oo! 


pion of the rich man, of whom we are told 
by Horace,— 


: _' Quoad vixit, credidit ingens 
Pauperiem vitium, et cavit nihil acrius,” 
op danger to soul and body will be braved 
yt e adventurous for the sake of the power, 
a and comforts that wealth confers, 
with 1¢ roads to California will be thronged 
th eager travellers. The discovery of a 
re = to prosperity is a favourite day- 
m ofthe idle and unlucky, and great is 
Nt rag of scapegraces over the golden 
het the of the new El Dorado. True it is 
pe ~ winning of wealth by manual labour 
poe Fhe ‘ Diggings’ is a’ process neither 
tone 4 asie nor salubrious, yet, should for- 
and sacl the miner, his pains may be short 
osponee sures long. Aman must needs be 
Ga. before he risks the venture, but: 
, dull, the act of a gambler who throws 
mat the helena Some few win great prizes, 
time, hold eee? though often successful for a 
war eons ob — in the end. Unsettled for 
Pare Califo 1onest or regular pursuit, they 
came ther rnia greater scamps than they 
Money vg sors yas | with very much more 
a 1eir pockets ’ 

helned to pather Pi ‘s ets. The gold they 
a much safer and Inds its bie: Serge them by 
yet 8 tee Ad more regular medium. As 
Wealth, an r disturbed the equilibrium of 
» Very probably, is not likely to do 


The temptation was the more irre- | 


The depth and universality of the pre- | 


| 


| 





no hope of scooping out California. The | 
dollar disease preys on the vitals of America 
like a guinea worm. The New World was 
over-run and conquered for the sake of its 
precious metals. 
been put to the sword or improved off the 





| 


rough it on hard bread and salt junk, seeking 
repose on the damp earth, and, believe me, they 
will soon exhibit the sad effects of so radical a 
change. 

‘ Besides, steady employment about the different 


[ts aboriginal nations have | cities will enable a man to enjoy more comforts, 
/and save more money than he can as a general 


face of the earth in order that its invaders | thing by the precarious income of the diggings. 


might grow rich. But there is — in the 
soil—a golden poison—that slowly and surely | 
will avenge the exterminated Indian. 


Mr. Kelly’s narrative has deeply impressed | which, 


us with the mischievous and demoralizing | 
character of the work going on in California. | 
The author is an Irish gentleman with no 
lack of brains and abundance of energy. He | 
tells his story well and truthfully, and doing 


| tolerably near the mark, Let me 


| The average daily income of miners, embracing all 


the diggings, has been computed, by persons in a 


| position to make the calculation, at eight dollars ; 


from my own observation, taking good 
mines and bad, energetic men and slothful, good 
workmen and those unused to toil, IT consider 
next see the 
number of days this income can be reckoned on: 
we first subtract fifty-two Sundays, and at least 
ninety-one days for the winter and high-water 


so with plenty to say worth hearing, has pro- | season, making together one hundred and forty 


duced a very interesting book. IJlere and 
there a good story enlivens the narrative, 
which, however, is never duil, and abounds in 
information. <A light heart, unquenchable 
good spirits, and indomitable will, seem to 
have carried the traveller safely through 
dangers and difficulties. All his troubles 
vanish at the sight of a pair of black eyes and 
a lady to carry them—a prospect, however, 


three days; those from three hundred and sixty- 
five leave two hundred and twenty-two days, or 


' within a fraction of thirty-two weeks; then all 


miners allow at the rate of one day in the week for 
prospecting, seeking new ground, which leaves a 
residue of one hundred and ninety working days; 
from which I might, and should, deduct largely for 


sickness and other contingencies; but admitting 


| one hundred and ninety days as the yearly average 


at eight dollars per day, it yields a total of 1520 


of rare oceurrence in the neighbourhood of dollars, showing that something over four dollars 


the diggings. At the head of a chosen band 
he made his way to California, over the 


per day for the year round is the miner's income. 
Let the mechanic or clerk, in following this calcu- 


Pp ‘airie and mountains in a wonderfully short , lation, also bear in mind, that while he in Fran. 


time, and then set sturdily to work to grub 

for gold. Twenty-five ‘‘ stout young fellows,” 

chiefly from the old world, composed their 

party, all ‘persons of respectability and 

education.” We should like to know the. 
fate and fortunes of this little band now. | 
They started from the tar west, where all was 
excitement :— 

‘¢ As I before remarked, the further west I pro- 
ceeded, the more intense became the Californian 
fever. California met you here at every turn, every | 
corner, every dead wall ; every post and pillar was | 
labelled with Californian placards. 
seemed to contain nothing but articles for Cali- 
fornia. As you proceeded along the flagways, you 


required great circumspection, lest your coat-tails | th shes 
= ‘arious | upon the tents, spitting through the closest canvas, 


'covering the upper blankets and the pendant 


should be whisked into some of the multif 
Californian gold-washing machines, kept in per- 
petual motion by little ebony cherubs, singing — 

Oh, Susannah, dont you cry for me, 

I’m gone to California with my wash-bow] on my knee. 
Californian advertisements, and extracts from Cali- 
fornian letters, filled all the newspapers; and ‘are 
you for California”” was the constantly recurring 
question of the day; so that one would almost 
imagine the whole city was on wheels bound for 


| that attractive region.” 


a 





The pleasures were all in anticipation, for | mathematical precision. 


The shops | but intermittent 





' 


and brought with it no cessation. 


cisco or Sacramento lays in his necessaries at 
reasonable rates, the miner has to submit to the 
most usurious exactions; and, after a little sober 
reflection, I conceive he will come into my view of 
the matter.” 

Such is a business-like view of the matter. 


| How the money has sometimes to be earned 
is still more disheartening. 


Here is a picture 
of the setting in of the rainy season coming 
on suddenly :— 

“Oh, how it did pour! I never before saw such 
The biggest tears of ould Ireland were 
imitations—mere mizzle—com- 
pared with it, as it sluiced down, making the 
blazing logs ‘pale their ineffectual fires,’ until 
1ey fairly struck to the rival element. It drummed 


torrents. 


clothing with a condensed vapour like hoar-frost ; 
but being unusually early for the regular seasonal 
spell, only the 30th October, we all crept into our 
damp beds, trusting that in its fury it would 
expend itself ere morning. But morning came, 
Down, down it 
flowed in perpendicular streamlets, as thick as an 
ordinary ramrod, puncturing the ground, which 
was not as yet mashed into mortar, as if the points 
of that’ instrument were inserted into it with 
The select few who had 


the reaping of the golden harvest proved to | stoves could alone make the ‘ sparks fly upwards ;’ 
be avery painful process. Many a youth in | the remainder, with their waggon-covers, endea- 


England thinks that if he had only sufficient | vouring to construct a species of hearth umbrella 
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to shield them from the water. Noon came, and 
still down it came, and up rose the Sacramento, 
turbid and turbulent, its rapid centre and quiescent 
edges sheeted out into the bush, forming quite a 
contrast. You could see all hands digging deep 
channels round their tents, and carrying in limbs 
of timber and hurdles to elevate their couches from 
off the cold damp earth. Every one was wet 
through, and everybody's bedclothes were so tho- 
swagilly saturated with damp, we turned in without 
divesting ourselves of our wet garments.” 


This woeful condition of things lasted day 
after day and night after night, soaking every- 
thing and everybody, rusting whatever could 
grow rusty, and mouldering everything eat- 
able. At length, on the tenth day the deluge 
ceased, and the gold-seckers hung themselves 
and their garments out to dry:— 

‘This done, we went to look after our cattle, 
which were not seen since the storm commenced ; 
but it proved rather more of a task than any of us 
anticipated, for at every step, unless the foot was 
planted on the point of a rock or log, you sank 
right down to the knee, frequently further, even 
on the slopes the earth being almost in a liquid 
state, with barely enough of adhesive consistence 
to prevent its running in astream. I could not 
imagine such a state of things had I not witnessed 
it. When we reached the cattle, we found them, 
without an exception, mired down to their bellies, 
unable to budge; some few were dead, and some 
mules and horses greatly lacerated in their wild 
endeavours to extricate themselves; the oxen were 
more passive, but nearly starved to death, while it 
was utterly impossible to liberate them until the 
wet drained off and the ground became firm. The 
only mode of meeting the emergency was to gather 
provender and strew it within their reach, which 
was not a labour of exceeding trouble, as acorns 
were overabundant, and they all had become accus- 
tomed to use them. Thus we ministered to them 
for a few days, until we were able to extricate 
those that were unable to relieve themselves.” 


With the fine weather came gold again: 
how it went as rapidly as it came may be 
learned from the description of a town among 
the diggings :— 


“‘ Almost every house was a tap, and contained 


an apartment consecrated to the god of gambling, | aie teeter a for? pad pp Pomme AD per | 
cent. above par; in addition to which, he charged | 
@ most unconscionable price for an abominable | 


where a parcel of hawks, with whetted beaks, were 
lying in wait for green pigeons ; and although im- 
provident miners were invariably relieved of their 
gold dust in those nefarious haunts, they punctually 
came every Saturday evening, as if under the spell 
of some mystical fascination, to deposit their gold 
in those sinking funds, spending their week’s 
earnings and their Sundays in this insensible and 
reprehensiole manner, first reduced to a state of 
partial stupefaction by adulterated drink, and then 
cheated according to the most compendious mode 
of modern greeking. I found, too, in my limited 
transactions, that the mal-practices of the Millites 
were not confined to the gaming-table, false weights 
and measures being consistently associated with 
false dice, which told with double effect against 
the een dust being the circulating medium ; 
for he had his goods weighed with light weights, 
and his gold weighed with heavy ones,” 

_Even if the miner escape from the scene of 
his hardly-earned wealth with a fair propor- 
tion of it safely stowed about him, and visit 


vided with its secret armory, which is used without | 
hesitation or remorse in the event of a row. I saw, | 
at the Eagle Saloon, in Montgomery-street, a monte | 
dealer deliberately draw a pistol from beneath the | 
cloth, and shoot a young lad, who was, I believe, | 
honestly scuffing for his stake; and then, with the | 
most perfect sang froid, call the coroner, whom he 
recognised amongst the bystanders, to hold an | 
inquest, which actually took place on the spot 
where the bloody deed was committed, in presence 
of the murderer, a volunteer jury of pals returning 
a verdict of ‘accidental death’ almost before the 
last throb of pulsation had beaten ; and as the 
body, still warm with animal heat, was being 
removed, the blood-stained villain audaciously 
resumed his position at his infernal altar, sur- 
rounded by an inhuman crowd, who pressed 
forward to the game, nowise restrained by the 
consciousness that they were standing in the 
undried gore of a fellow-creature. Ladies may 
sometimes be seen presiding over the game, ex- 
erting their insinuating blandishments to charm 
the ‘nice young men’ to their ruin; and every 
table is attended by a set of accomplices, or 
‘bonnets,’ who stake their money on the right 
cards, and move away with large sums, to make 
room for the eager dupes behind them.” 


Drinking is as rife a. gambling, even far in 
the interior. In many places each solitary 
tree of sufficient size became the site of a 
grog-shop, where bad liquor is dispensed at 
enormous profits. White men fare badly 
enough among the knaves who keep them, 
and red men are cheated without mercy, as 


miners to direct them, would be 


—=== 
$ " d d sure of t} a)» 
reward, and reap a full harvest, J, = 


a - 
€eMs 


strange that so fertile, and more thar 

mising, a field for speculation has hein okt 
doned to individual adventurers oer , 
them ignorant of the methods by which +... 
end should be attained. This state oft — 
cannot long continue, and those “eo 
bring science, experience, and sy 
upon the ground will be sure to be rd 
gainers by the trial. In systematic Jahon 


; . labour, 
too, lies the only hope of morally regenerarin, 


Pile 
a 
N aban. 


stem to bear 


California. The interests of civilization re. 
= that it should be commenced Withou: 
elay. . 





Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Pro. 
fessor Cotes, including Letters of othe: 
Eminent Men, &c. By J. Edlestos. 
J. W. Parker. 

Tue publication of this volume cancels q 

debt long due to the scientific world. Twenty 

years ago, Sir David Brewster, referring to 
this correspondence in his ‘ Life of Sir Isage 

Newton,’ expressed a hope that one of the 

many accomplished Newtonians in the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge would favour the world 
by publishing the whole collection, and we 

did not think so long a period would have 

elapsed before the publication of so important 

a collection of letters. ‘The transcendental 





the following rich example of Californian 
honesty and morality will show:— 


**T saw three Californian Indians come into one 
of those places while I was resting there, to buy a 
bottle of spirits, of which they are passionately 
fond ; when the host better than half filled a bottle 
with alcohol, making up the residue with water, 


afterwards, taking the scale to weigh their dust, 
put in the quarter-ounce weight, which I know 
was above the standard, and kept that full quantity 
in payment, thus robbing those ignorant creatures 
in the three branches of that simple transaction ; 
first, giving them half water ; secondly, putting in 
and, 


compound, 

‘** As soon as they went out, he turned to me, 
and said, ‘I reckon you smoked how I sarved them 
at B out.’ Towhich I nodded. ‘ You know,’ 
he continued, ‘no Christian man is bound to give 
full value to those infernal red-skins; they are 





with money than a mule or a wolf; they’ve no 
religion, an’ tharfore no consciences, so I deals 
with them accordin.’ ‘But,’ I replied, not caring 
to get into an ethical controversy with so undiluted 
a reprobate, ‘I believe you missionaries have 
already begun to enlighten them, and are making 
preparations on a large scale to convert and bring 
them into the Christian fold..—‘No doubt they 
have,’ he said ; ‘but it is time enough for men in 
trade to oncourage them when they laarn the 
truths of the gospel.’ ” 


Mr. Kelly’s testimony bears out all trust- 





the greater towns through which he must | 


pass on his way out, he must be firm indeed 
to resist the snares that beset him. Every 


sng inducement to gamble is held out in 
Francisco, and fearful scenes at times 
occur:— 

“There are capacious refreshment-counters in 
all those saloons, plentifully suppl ed, but with a 
greater and more tempting variety of fluids than 
edibles—a very natural arrangement, no doubt, 
where excitement is the great aim, but leading 
occasionally to the maddened despair of a victim's 
revenge, to guard against which each table is pro- 








worthy information received of late from 
| California. The quantity of gold is evidently 
beyond our earlier expectations. But as long 
48 it is sought for in the irregular, unscien- 
_tifie, and rough manner hitherto the rule 


among the diggings, the amount obtained. 


must be but a small tithe of what passes 
through the hands of the miners. The 
_ grounds abandoned as exhausted would clearly 
of themselves repay amply systematic search 
_ and skilled labour. Bona fide companies, with 
sufficient capital to commence Operations on 
the requisite scale, and experienced gold 





for which he charged them three dollars; and | 


onsoffisticated vagabones, and have no more bissnis | 


excellence of our chief philosopher makes 
us naturally eager to be put in possession of 
everything by which we can know him better, 
and in default of a comprehensive life of that 
eminent man we welcome the appearance of 
| this correspondence. But in one respect itis 
disappointing. Monk, in his life of Bentley, in 
alluding to this celebrated collection, states 
| that it consists of nearly three hundred letters. 
| Such, also, was the late Professor Rigaud’: 
belief, as declared in his ‘ Historical Essay on 
the Principia;’ we are, however, only favoured 
with one hundred and twenty-two letters, 
'and in this number are comprised several of 
eminent contemporaries of Newton. 

That the archives of Trinity College have 
been diligently searched we do not for 8 
moment doubt, but we fear Mr. Edleston has 
/not exercised such editorial zeal as became 
the high and important trust committed into 

his hands. We do not write this in a hyper 
critical spirit, for, as our readers will see, the 
editor, with a candour which 1s rare among 
the craft, confesses his own shortcomings 
| Alluding in his preface to the correspondence, 
| he says:— 
| In its original state it contained among pond 
| things, which were afterwards lost, about —_— a 
| thirty letters, written by Newton to Cotes rien 
| the printing of the second edition of the * Princips 
which were borrowed from Smith by Conduit 
who was collecting materials for a life ol Rows, 
and were never returned. They will, I mare 
be found among the papers which have reg 
| with other property of Newton's from his vor 
Catharine Barton (who married Conduit), © ™ 
Earl of Portsmouth.” 


Now, when it is remembered that pone 
/missing letters refer to one of the - 
interesting periods of the correspondenets 
hold that Ar. Edleston has not perform 4 
duties of editor satisfactorily, as by a 
showing he has taken no pains to ee wa 
more abundant harvest than lay immedie"”. 
within his reach. We are the more SUrP 
at this want of diligence, as we anes 4 
letters from the originals in the posse* 


the Royal Society, and which have been pub 
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lished elsewhere, are inserted in the Appendix | 
is C ence. 
is Corresponde 
are a matter of course, the letters on thie 


‘Principia’ are more interesting to the sci- 
entific than to the literary man. To the 
student of the ‘ Principia they are par: 
ticularly valuable, as they show Newton's 
‘Jeas in connexion with the improvement of | 
that immortal work. The first edition of the 
‘Principia’ had become exceedingly rare when 
Newton was prevailed on to republish it. 
Sir W. Browne relates, that when a young 
gn in college, he gave no less than two | 
ineas for a copy, which was considered a | 
very cheap purchase ; and we are told of 
another student who, not having the command 
of sufficient money, was induced to transcribe | 
the entire work with his own hand. 

Newton's official duties, as Master of the 
Mint and President of the Royal Society, 
were serious interruptions to his scientific | 
duties, and greatly interfered with the pro- 
gress of publication. Cotes, writing to Jones 
in September, 1711, says :— 

“J am very desirous to have the Edition of 
S* Isaac’s Principia finish'd, but I never think the 
time lost when we stay for his further corrections 
& improvements of so very valuable a book, espe- 
cially when this seems to be the last time he will 
concern himself with it. I am sensible his other 
Business allows him but little time for these things 
& therefore I ought not to hasten him so much as 
I might otherwise do, I am very well satisfied to 
wait till he has leisure.” 

As the work proceeded, Newton became 
more interested. Ina letter from Saunderson | 
to Jones, dated March 16, 1712, he says, 
“Sir Isaac Newton is much more intent upon | 
his ‘Principia’ than formerly, and writes 
almost every post about it, so that we are in | 
great hopes to have it out in a very little | 
time.” The addition appeared in 1713, and 
with its publication terminated the corre- | 
spondence respecting it, which constitutes the 
rincipal portion of the volume before us. 
here are, however, other letters and docu- | 
ments, which are in some measure connected | 
with this remarkable work. Among them is | 
the following interesting memorandum, fur- 
nished by Newton to Bentley, of the books | 
recessary to be read before entering on the 
tudy of the Great Charter of modern science, | 
a te ‘Principia’ has been felicitously en- | 

ed:— 

“‘ Next after Euclid's Elements the Elements of | 
YConic sections are to be understood. And for | 
ths end you may read either the first part of y® 
Ehmenta Curvarum of John De Witt, or De la 
He's late treatise of y® conick sections, or D' 

“a s epitome of Apollonius. 
tio “Pca peta read he ret oe gale introduc- | 
scattered ae — = roblems as you will find 
Carke’s Fh le ile ga in sl Commentaries on 
of Pani, —: “ Q Alegraical [sic] writings | 
tildes 4n rene ( . not mean y‘ you should 
hovel | ose Commentaries, but only y® solu-_ 

% such Problems as you will here & there 


m 


meet vith, You may meet with De Witt’s Ele-| 
ntacurvarum & Bartholin’s introduction bound 


Up tomther wth Carte’s G “ 
mae eometry & Schooten’s | 
commentaries, y | 
Fo: Astronomy read first y° short account of y* | 


oma My ong in the end of Gassendus’s | 
as parse : en so much of Mercator’s Astronomy 

in the hy ee yey & the new discoveries | 

‘These oa ens by Telescopes in the Appendix. | 

' bet f Nema for understanding my | 
ium oustlinsons can procure Hugenius’s Horo- 
you much caaeaee the perusal of that will make 

“At y* firs ot 

wale of my Book it’s enough if 

Y Propositions wt some of y* 

are easier than the rest, For | 





| give you light into y° harder. 


| fascinating 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





when you understand y° easier they will afterwards 
; When you have 
read y° first 60 pages, pass on to y*® 3° Book & 
when you see the design of that you may turn back 
to such Propositions as you shall have a desire to 
know, or peruse the whole in order if you think fit. 

‘* Memorandum 

by Bentley. 

‘** Directions from M' Newton by his own Hand.’” 

The following extract of a letter from 
Newton to Locke portrays our great philo- 
sopher in a new character. It appears that 
Locke had sent Newton some of Boyle's ‘ red 
earth,’ which that philosopher had a recipe 
for combining with mercury so as to ‘mul- 
tiply’ gold. Although no convert to the 
doctrine of transmutation of 


| metals, Newton, it appears, was not disin- 


clined to dabble a little in the mysteries of 


alchemy :— 


‘‘You have sent much more earth than I ex- 
pected. For I desired only a specimen, having no 
inclination to prosecute the process. For in good 
earnest I have no opinion of it. But since you 
have a mind to prosecute it I should be glad to 
assist you all l can, having a liberty of communi- 
cation allowed me by Mr. B. in one case which 
reaches to you if it be done under y* same condi- 
tions in w® I stand obliged to Mr, B. ffor I presume 
you are already under the same obligations to him. 
But I feare I have lost y° first & third part out of 
my pockett. I thank you for what you communi- 
cated to me out of yo" own notes about it. St" 1 
am, yo" most humble Serv‘ 

‘* Cambridge Jul 7 
1692, 

‘* When the hot weather is over I intend to try 
the beginning tho y® success seems improbable. 

* For John Locke, Esq., at Mr. Paulen’sin Dorset 

Court in Channel Row in Westminster.” 

The best records of an eminent man are his 
works. The ‘ Principia’ and the ‘ Transfi- 
curation’ are more substantial memorials of 
Newton and Raphael than the pages of any 
biographer; but yet few educated men are 


Is NEWTON, 


altogether indifferent to even the pettiest 


minutie of the lives ang habits of such per- 
sons. We love to hear of Newton's untasted 
and forgotten dinner, and his opinions on any 
subject come before us with an importance 
commensurate with the greatness of their 
author. Here is a letter from him to Lord 
Townshend, Secretary of State, bearing on the 
subject of capital punishment, which, it must 


be remembered, was in Newton’s day a very 


ordinary occurrence. But the opinion which 
the letter involves betrays deep acquaintance 
with human nature, and is not altogether lost 
sight of in modern jurisdiction :— 


‘My Lord,—I know nothing of Edmund Met- 
calf convicted at Derby assizes of counterfeiting the 
coyne; but since he is very evidently convicted, I 
am humbly of opinion that its better to let him 
suffer, than to venture his going on to counterfeit 
the coin & teach others to do so untill he can be 


convicted again, ffor these people very seldom 


leave off. And its difficult to detect them. I say 


| this with most humble submission to his Maj" plea- 


sure & remain, my lord, your Lord?” most humble 
& obedient Servant 

‘Mint office Aug. 25, 1724. 

A synoptical view of Newton's life is pre- 
fixed to the ‘Correspondence,’ which is further 
elucidated by copious notes. Among the 
latter are the sources of Newton’s income 
when a resident Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, by which it appears that he was 


Is. NewrTon.” 


far from being so poor a man at that period | 


of his life as has generally been imagined. 


Although Mr. Edleston might have made | by permitting a free current throug 
his volume somewhat richer, yet his editorial | Adfueh to Alexandria ; but duri 


labours have the effect of increasing our 


astonishment and admiration at the broad 
daylight which the discoveries of Newton 
poured over the system of nature. How is it 
that with so many stones already quarried 
and hewn, a fitting biographical monument to 
the author of the ‘ Principia’ has not yet been 
reared? 

[t was our pleasant duty last week to record 
that the life of another philosopher, who died 
almost in our own days, has been written in 
a volume which will take its place, as it well 
deserves to do, by the side of our standard 
biographies. Let us hope that the announces 
meut made some years ago, that Sir David 
Brewster was engaged on an entirely new 
history of the life and discoveries of Newton, 
has not been forgotten by the scientific world; 
—that his zeal has not become cold, and that 
he will ere long redeem his promise. 





Eqypt—a few Suggestions on the Formation of 
Railways in that Country. By Aston Key, 
C.E. 

Observations on the Proposed Improvements 
in the Overland Route, vid Egypt, &e. 
By John Alexander Galloway, Esq., C.K. 

THE importance of the ‘ Overland Route” 

between England and her vast possessions in 

the East, is scarcely inferior, in a moral and 
economical point of view, to the establishment 
of neouel means of internal communication 
through India itself. The curtailment of the 
passage to the east, from its being an uncertain 
voyage of three or four months, by doubling 
the Cape, to one of perfect punctuality, per- 
formed in forty days by crossing the Egyp- 
tian isthmus, has rendered us all, though per- 
haps insensibly, more interested in, and more 
familiar with, India. Since the route through 
Egypt was opened under Mehemet Ali, and 
established on a practical footing by the in- 
domitable but ill-requited perseverance of the 
late Lieutenant Waghorn, its great advantage 
and convenience has led to numerous sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the various 
means of transit which it necessitates. 
Arrived at Alexandria, by steamer from 

Southampton, . passengers are conveyed 

through Egypt by the transit administration 

of his Highness the Pacha. The mode of 
transit is as follows. From Alexandria to 

Adfueh, by the Mahmoudieh Canal, in large 

track boats towed by a steam tug, or more 

usually by horses, the distance of forty- 
one miles is performed in eight to twelve 
hours, according to the state of the —— 
tion. This canal is partly in the line of the 
ancient Alexandrian canal. Its formation 
was one of the earliest works of Mehemet Ali 





after establishing himself in the pachalie, and 
was effected at a cost of 300,000/. It was dug 
by Fellahs without shovels or barrows; 
250,000 men were kept incessantly at the 
work, which was finished in less than a year; 
and of these 15,000 to 20,000 Fellahs perished 
of famine and plague, during the progress of 
the works—a sacrifice to the interests of civi- 
lization frightfully at variance with its spirit. 
As might have been expected, the work was 
badly Senate banks leak, and they are daily 
being washed into the canal by the surge of 
the passing traffic, so that the navigation 18 
greatly impeded by shoals along the whole 





course. Lock gates at Adfueh admit a supply 
of water to the canal during high Nile. At 
| this period, too, the canal is partiall - 

it from 


the loss of water by evaporation, by leakage, 
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and through the locks, cannot be compensated, 
and consequently the Mahmoudieh canal is a 
most imperfect and uncertain navigation. At 
Adfueh there is a change of conveyance. 
Passengers and baggage are transferred to a 
river steam boat, for the passage up the Nile 
to Boulak, the port of Cairo, one hundred and 
twenty-five athe. This distance is run in 
twenty-two hours up stream, and in eleven to 
twelve hours down stream. During high 
Nile the passage up stream takes some hours 
longer owing to the strength of the current. 
Even the Nile is interrupted by frequent 
shoals, but these occasion only slight incon- 
venience, for the steamboats are light, draw 
very little water, and can be easily shoved off 
when they ground. 

Arrived at Boulak, the passengers have to 
leave their baggage in charge of the Transit 
Company, oa are conveyed to Cairo. From 
Cairo to Suez—a distance of eighty-four miles 
—the route lies through open desert. There 
are eight stations or stages on the road, and 


the mode of effecting the conveyance of the | 
passengers going to India and their baggage is | 


as follows: The baggage is loaded on camels, 


more than 100 are usually required for each | 
trip, and these are started en route as soon | 


as they are ready. ‘The passengers are di- 
vided into parties of twenty-four, and are 
forwarded at intervals of four hours in two- 
wheeled vans, “ constructed to carry six in- 
side,” drawn by four horses. There are 
relays of horses at the different stations (six- 
teen at each). 


until the second set of vans comes up, when 
they are driven another stage, and so on in 
succession, until the whole are en route. The 
regulated stoppages on the road, and for re- 
freshment and the polka! at the central 
station, amount to eight or ten hours, which 
with about ten hours for travelling, make 
about twenty hours spent on the road across 
the desert of Suez. Besides this time, there 
are the number of intervals of four hours each 
necessary for forwarding the passengers as 
we have described, generally four or five, 
making in all sixteen to twenty hours, during 
which passengers are detained at Cairo and 
Suez respectively. These are leisure hours 
seized by many—the more active—passengers 


The horses of the first four | 
vans rest at the first station for four hours, | 


had so far decided on carrying a railway | where all the passengers are together 


across the Desert of Suez, that not only the | 


surveys and plans were made by his highness’ 
engineer, the late Galloway Bey, but the rails 
and other materials necessary for the con- 


struction of a line—even locomotive engines | 
and passenger carriages, we are informed,— | 


Here, 


were sent out from Britain to Cairo. 
however, the project_dropped. 
government (Louis Philippe) had sufficient 


the English and the furtherance of their 
designs in the East! 


surprising: but Moslem prejudice assisted 
French intrigue, and the railway materials 
and rolling stock lie in Egypt to this day, 
rusting and rotting. ai 

Mehemet Ali and Louis Philippe have 
finished their earthly career, and now the 
chief difficulties to be overcome, in order to 
carry a railroad through Egypt, appear to be 
Moslem prejudice, and the inertness of our 
| government to initiate the necessary negotia- 
tions. Of physical or engineering difficulties 
there seem to be none. ‘There is a general 
impression that the expensive character of the 
| engineering works is the chief difficulty in the 
| way of carrying a railway across the Isthmus. 
| To carry a railway through the Delta, it was 
'known, implied great expense in embank- 
| ments to provide for the rise of the water, and 
yet prevent interference with their free pro- 
pagation over the land. To carry a railway 
through the desert at any moderate expense, 
it was urged, was involved in the difficulty 





The French | 


influence to be able to persuade the Pacha | 
that such a line was only for the interest of | 


That such a man as_ 
Mehemet Ali should have been amenable to | 
influences so illiberal and unfonnded, is indeed | 


with their luggage conveyed in tolerably 
/modious boats. We have few Means of — 
| Ing any opinion of the commercial pros barge 
either line. We believe, however that fe 
railroad were carried from Alexandria to Si . 
the passenger tratlic would soon greatly = 
_crease—that the goods traffic would to 
_ an important element of freight, which it has 
| been impossible to make it hitherto—ang 
that even the internal traffic of Egypt would 
become an element of support far beyond 
anything hitherto conceived; while the jp. 
fluence of more frequent intercourse with the 
‘Franks,’ which could not fail to ensue 
would advance civilization throughout the 
Delta. On this head Mr. Galloway says— 


“ Our estimates show that the present passenger 
traffic, reduced to one half in cost to each person, 
| the conveyance of goods in bulk as at present, the 
| travellers to Mecca and various other parts, the 
conveyance of mails, &c., will produce an adequate 
revenue upon the investment, and pay the working 
expenses.” . 

It is not possible for us to discuss here the 
relative merits of other projects, suggested 
or revived during Mehemet Ali's pachalie, 
The ship canal from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, or even the Boulak canal from 
the Nile to the Red Sea, have dazzled many 
imaginations, but are, practically, works too 
gigantic, compared with the ends they could 
subserve, to a undertaken even by British 

capitalists. We are, in short, convinced that 
_vailroads constructed on principles adapting 
them to the traffic they have to carry, are the 
only means available for greatly improving 
| the transit through Egypt, and that the rail- 





and danger of the sands of the desert accumu- | 02d must be carried from Alexandria to 


lating on the road like the permanent snow 
' wreaths in northern countries. In a word 


ciated with the hurricane scene described by 
Rogers, and painted by Turner, where the 
caravan and its people are represented as over- 
whelmed in 


** 4 hollow wave 
Of burning sand, their everlasting grave.” 


| But a little examination of written accounts 
| of Lower Egypt will serve to dispel this error. 
| The desert between Cairo and Suez has long 
since been swept bare of all sand, and is now 


for visiting the pyramids of Geeseh, and | a hard gravelly surface, fit to bear artillery. 


other objects in and around Cairo, so inte- 
resting and remarkable as to dispel all grum- 
bling at loss of time ; but unquestionably an 
unnecessary delay. q 
velled is about 250 miles, and the time spent 
in Egypt is usually sixty hours, of which 
some forty are passed in very uncomfortable 
travelling conveyances. . 

To many, the interest of passing through 
the land of the Pharaohs more than compen- 


sates for the inconvenience and dilatoriness his brother mentions, was mainlv directed to 


But the mass of those who | 


of the transit. 
traverse Egypt have a paramount interest in 
arriving with the least possible delay and 
fatigue at their destination. The tourist or 
dilettanti traveller makes the journev through 
Egypt with susceptibilities of being interested 
very different from the passenger hurried 
with all speed to catch the mail steamer at 
Suez or at Alexandria. Hence, as early as 
1834, the idea of establishing a line of rail- 
way for perfecting this part of the route sug- 
gested itself. Mehemet Ali foresaw the 
increase of traffic that would arise from the 
opening of the route, with steam-boats on 
the Nile, (reducing that part of the journey 
from three or four days to less than one.) and 


The total distance tra- | 





| 





The border of the Lybian desert, too, to the 
east of the Waadi Bachr-bela-Maa—to the 


the Damietta branch of the Nile, is free from 


blowing sand, and is protected from the sand of | 


the great desert by the Bachr-bela-Maa valley, 
and by the wooded hills to the east of it; so that 
here, too, there would be no risk of danger or 
of inconvenience from accumulations of sand 
in this district. Galloway Bey’s attention, as 


the route from Cairo to Suez, though the 
route from Cairo to Alexandria was also con- 
templated as a railroad. Mr. Aston Key 
points to the route from Alexandria to Cairo 
as that which it is most desirable to improve, 
and as the more likely to be at once com- 


east of the Natron lakes—between them and | 


| Suez. fi 
| ‘The route to be taken,” says Mr. Aston Key, 


| «on starti Alexandria, is Hel to th 
; starting from Alexandria, is paralle e 
the crossing of the desert was commonly asso- | ,,°" starting » 18 | 


| Mahmoudieh canal, along the embankment which 
| separates Mareotis from Lake Madieh, as far as 
| the point where the canal bends to the east; and 
then avoiding the more cultivated districts, the 
line should skirt the desert, east of the Natron 


| Lakes, and finally terminate at the village of 


Geeseh opposite Old Cairo.” 

This route would pass through Damanhur, 
Neegileh, Teranneh, Om-Dinar, and En- 
babeh, to Geeseh, a total distance of 11? 





} 
! 





miles. A suitable ferry would be arrange 
for crossing the Nile here to Cairo, from 
whence to Suez, the route laid down by tk 
late Galloway Bey through the Desert « 
Suez, would probably, with a few modifie 
tions, be found as good as could be selected. 

‘There can be no doubt,” says Mr. Gallova, 
‘that as soon as the railroad should be compl2td 
and in full operation, the intercourse of unre 
will be considerably increased, and the produce 0 
the east will be then conveyed to Cairo ata charge 
of 2s. per ton, which now cost from 20s. to SIs. ; 
for ere long a large portion consumed in = 
of Europe would be conveyed through Fey y 
the Railroad. This might for the moment intriete 
with some established mercantile concerns ; : 
must eventually benefit the commercial — 
generally, as it will enable quicker returns a 
made, and afford sales at lower rates, thus increasiDg 
the consumption of articles, and exterdin 


the 
mercially productive; and if this notion advantages of trade and civilization v 4 Target 


proved true, the road from Cairo to Suez 


would follow in the course of things and be | 


constructed very soon afterwards. 

If the interest of the passengers to India 
alone be consulted, it appears at first view, 
that to send them, directly on their arrival 
at Boulak, by a train in four or five hours to 
Suez, would be a greater convenience than 
shortening the route from Alexandria to Cairo, 








number of our fellow creatures.” tariff 

The negotiation involving the pstage 7" 
and other matters was not arranged in i 
met Ali’s time. This seems to be the ¢ 
mane Gens arrangemen! OW: . 
Aston Key writes :— 

‘‘ But, after all, it must be membered that 
Egypt is not a British colony ; that there are a 
persons to be consulted besides British m 
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—_—_ 
4 engineers in any work proposed to be executed 
- ) 


- that country. ‘That the consent of the Govern- 
yr ‘cht be obtained I have not the slightest 
— “or the Pasha is not a man of enlarged 
- ‘very much the contrary), and any negotiation 
rg i ‘and his government must be conducted 
2 the principle of present pecuniary advantage to 
him, not of prospective benefit to his country. This 
last is a View few of his countrymen can appreciate 
who have not had the advantage of au European 
education. But by giving him a certain sum per 
head of passengers, and a per centage on the goods 
taken through the country, his own interest (if the 
matter were judiciously laid before him) would 
induce him to encourage an enterprise, to be 
executed without the outlay of an Egyptian piastre, 
and with nothing but pure gain to himself and 
subjects.” 

We learn from Mr. Galloway that Mehemet 
Ali would have made the Suez railway at his 
own expense, — the British govern- 


. | e ° ry . 
ment had made him a proposal as to a! not with a view to mere selfish profit, even 
in the acquisition of an intellectual as well as | 


pleasant pursuit, that our curate recommends 


remunerating postage for conveying the mails. 
Mr. Galloway says :— 

“T know full well that about a piastre, equal to 
twopence halfpenny English, per letter would have 
been considered sufficient compensation by his 
Highness. No encouragement was given to the 
Pacha, who, in opposition to the intrigues of 
foreign powers, was disposed to incur an outlay of 
several hundred thousand pounds, if the British 
government would agree to pay a fair sum for the 
use of the railway when established.” 


It thus appears that an excellent oppor- | 


tunity was lost, about the year 1844, of | 


establishing a railroad across Egypt. Forty 
hours saved in a journey of forty days does 
not appear to be of great importance; but it 


will be seen, from what is stated above, that | 


it is not only time which would be economised, | 
j * | has been often calculated, but where natural 


| requisites for success are not wholly wanting, 


but fatigue, and expense, and inconvenience. 
It is that kind of time, if we may so speak, 
which is emphatically money to the merchant 
—time spent on a route which precludes the 
transport of his goods along with himself at 
any moderate cost; a route which precludes 
the nice adjustment of supply to demand in an 
extensive market—the very soul of economical 
merchandise. 

Before concluding this sketch of what 
we have learned in reference to ‘ Railways 
through Egypt,’ we must notice that under 
the head of Estimates; Mr. Aston Key puts 
down a total sum representing a cost per 
mile of less than 3000/., including what is 
termed the ‘rolling stock.’ The total length 
of railway to be made being under 200 miles, 
the capital required would not, according to 
this estimate, be more than 600,000/.—a sum 
quite insignificant when the object to be 
attained is considered. We are converts to 
Mr. W.B.Adams’s notions of ‘ Road Reform,’ 
on which Mr. Key’s estimates are evidently 
founded. We rely on them, therefore, as very 
pearly the truth; and as the gradients on the 

ne will be very light, the power required to 
work the line will be small,—we the more 
Say give faith to Mr. Key’s estimates, and 
7 mt ‘som our merchants and capitalists 

ot long defer bestirring themselves to 


e . . ° : 
a So Inexpensive a means of improving our 
Atercourse with India. 
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The English Bee- Keeper; or, Suggestions for 
2. vaction! Management of Amateur and 
Hage Apiaries on Scientific Principles. 
he Country Curate. Rivingtons. 

7 ae has been afforded for the alchemy 

Be ae tion in almost every one of earth's 

Palla: ‘ons; amongst them is the golden 


of flowers after its conversion into 


of winged labour. 


‘improvement of their poor parishioners. The 


_the case of one mentioned by Dr. Mavor, 
‘clear 27/. by a season's labour of his bees ; 





the riches of the hive. We remember some 
seven years ago the meeting with a gentleman 





who had in view an El Dorado of his own | 


creation out of such a source; his contem- 
gee California, an estate in Berks, where 
le was about to conduct the culture of bees 
after the then newly-introduced method of 
Sholl, the American quaker. We never learnt 
the amount, if any, of the projector's success, 
but his expectations were only bounded by 
the length and breadth of England, through- 
out which sugar, slave-grown or free, was to 
be soon superseded by the saccharine product 
The fickleness of our 
climate, the tedium of our winters, the 
treachery of our springs, pronounce with 


'one accord the visionary nature of all such 


anticipations ; nor does the work before us 
give them more encouragement. Its character 
is too plain, practical, and pastoral. It is 


to his brother clergy of the country the 
scientific keeping of bees; he would have | 
them rather pursue it on a higher principle, | 
and turn it to a higher account, as powerfully | 
instrumental to promote the comfort and | 


extent of pecuniary benefit to be derived by 
a peasant from his apiary must of course be 
greatly modified by local circumstances, in 
some cases so adverse as even to forbid the 
attempt. The cottager may not often, as in 


he may not even be able always to reckon on 
his hives for payment of his house-rent, as 


there can be little doubt but that the honey 
of the hive may be made conducive (in more 
senses than the literal) to the sweetening of 
the cup of toil. Here, in his own words, is 
the author's advocacy of the mora/ use of 
cottage apiaries :— 

‘* The rustic bee-keeper, if he have only a soul to 
appreciate the works of God, and an intelligence 
of an inquisitive order,—and intelligence is sure to 
expand with the attentive study of any branch of 
natural history,—cannot fail to become deeply in- 
terested in observing the wonderful instincts (in- 
stincts akin to reason) of these admirable creatures, 
Having acquired a knowledge of their habits, not 
a bee will buzz in his ear without recalling to him 
some of these lessons, and helping to make him a 
wiser anda better man. It is certain that in all 
my experience I never yet met with a keeper of 
bees who was not a respectable, well-conducted 
member of society, and a moral, if not a religious 
man. It is evident on reflection that this pursuit, 
if well attended to, must occupy some considerable 
share of a man’s time and thoughts. He must be 
often about his bees, which will help to counteract 
the baneful allurement of the village ‘ public,’ with 
all its accompanying syren-like evils, Whoever is 
fond of his bees is fond of his home.” 


Pursuing his theme on the lower ground 
of pleasure directly personal, the pastor thus 
advocates the general adoption, by rural 
clergymen, of his own apiarian practice :— 

‘‘ Independently of the interest which attaches 
to the apiarian art from economic considerations 
and the pleasure of appropriating to one’s own use 
the surplus product of bee industry,—a pleasure, 
by the way, of a very exquisite kind, as every bee- 
master will bear me witness,—it merits, as a branch 
of natural history, the attention of every lover of 
nature, and the curious investigator of her secret 
things. There is still so much mystery attached to 
the habits of the bee, and especially to the internal 





economy of the hive, that the scientific study of 








these insects affords ample scope for much patient 
and hopeful research. 

‘Supposing, however, that the whole history of 
the bee-hive had been opened up so as to preclude 
the hope of further discovery, there is quite enough 
in the simple verification of the discoveries of others 
to interest and astonish the lover of nature. 

‘* In every way indeed the study of bees is so 
fascinating and instructive that I would gladly in- 
duce many of my brethren in the ministry to share 
its pleasures with me.” 

The practical part of his subject is treated 
by our pastoral bee-keeper in a lucid simple 
manner. His rules given for the manage- 
ment of apiaries are applications of scientific 
knowledge drawn from approved sources, and 
tested by experience, which has enabled him, 
moreover, to offer many new suggestions, 
inclusive of a discovery first published, with 


_ other of his papers, in‘ The Cottage Gardener.’ 


This is of a plan whereby an harmonious 
union betwixt the inhabitants of two spoliated 
hives may be effected by driving both into 
one temporary receptacle. For the details 
of this operation (as of all others) we must 
refer to the work itself, but are led to notice 
this practice (however managed) of com- 
mingling bee families as a most agreeable as 
well as important feature in modern bee 
management. By its adoption, swarms of 
too early issue may be returned, after destruc- 
tion of their queens, to their parent domiciles 
—a course generally recommended by the 
author; and it enables also the population of 
a hive, after seizure of its nell to be pre- 
served and incorporated with a neighbour 
community. Wholesale consignment to “the 
brimstone pit” is now, happily, in consignment 
itself to the shades of the obsolete. In the 
system of cottage management, to which the 
earlier pages of * The Bee- Keeper’ are devoted, 
the four peculiar points insisted on are,— 

“ Ist. The perpetual maintenance of a youthful 
and vigorous race of queen bees. 2nd. The entire 
suppression of all after swarming. 3rd, The yearly 
plunder of the prime swarms, instead of keeping 
them as winter stock, 4th. The preservation of 
the same stocks for swarming purposes almost ex- 
clusively from year to year.” 

The subsequent chapters are devoted more 
especially to amateur practice, wherein, as 
well as in that adapted for the cottager, the 
‘depriving system,’ or that which hinders 
swarming, is only admitted in a very modified 
form—its objection, in out-door apiaries, the 
obnoxiousness to stormy winds of those stori- 
fied structures, or bee-babels, which rise out 
of this aspiring method. To the amateur, 
though not to the cottager, the artificial 
system, the plan, that is, of ‘driving’ bees to 
swarm artificially, is highly advocated, on the 
ground of undeniable hazards attendant on 
their being allowed to colonize when they 
please—such as the occasional loss of swarms 
which, watch as we may and must, are likely 
to take flight unseen—the simultaneous rising, 
where hives are many, of several swarms, 
which may unite or partially escape—and the 
frequency of ungenial seasons, which often 
retard the egress of a colony when it is ready 
and willing to come forth. Our author treats, 
in conclusion, of the management of indoor 
apiaries on a combination of the storifying 
and collateral systems. Here he gives us, 
with all needful information relative to bee- 
boxes and garden bee-houses, ample directions 
both for constructing and —a & snu 
little apiary in a house window. With suc 
a one, the writer himself, a dweller in the out- 
skirts of a country town, has been glad, of 
late years, to content himself; and #0 will 
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many more who, with rural tastes, are urban 
or suburban residents; some, also, who, im- 
prisoned by ill health, may bring to them- 
selves (if they will but try it) a world of de- 
light and solace in the study of bees, at home, 
hence under circumstances of all most favour- 


| 


able for observance of their home economy. | 
For those who love and have the power to | 
revel (as bees in flowers) in out-door pleasures, | 


they will never bear to part entirely with the 


bee-hives of their cottage gardens—associate | 
to them with as much of summer joy as the | 
firesides of their cottage parlours with winter | 


comfort—these will no more be satisfied with 
honey from a window apiary than with heat 
from an Arnott stove. 

We take leave of our efficient ‘ Indicator’ 
by cordially recommending him to country 
idlers, as well as to those for whom his work 
is more especially designed—country labourers 
in the spiritual vineyard, many of whom will 
doubtless be led by its suggestions to encou- 
rage systematic bee-keeping amongst the poor 
of their flocks. These would find, we think, 
a material help to their exertions in the pub- 


lication of some such cheap and simple * tract’ 


A Simopsis of the Contents of the Great Exhibition. 
By Robert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 
Tur publishers of the ‘ Official Catalogue’ have 
issued this general outline of the contents of the 
Great Exhibition, at the price of sixpence, for the 
sake of directing the visitor how to obtain the 
largest sum of information with the smallest amount 
of fatigue. Commencing in the transept, Mr. Hunt 
conducts his reader westward into the British de- 
partment, proceeding along the south wall, where 
the mineral and mining productions are exhibited, 
and passing through the classes of agriculture and 
of iron and hardware, arrives at the display of 
woven materials. Crossing to the northern wall, 
the visitor is led to examine the machinery in 


| motion, and reaches the main avenue to inspect 





as that from the contemplation of which | 


would seem to have arisen, as from a germ, the 


given to the public. If copies of those only 
of its chapters devoted to the management of 
cottage apiaries could be thus printed and 
distributed for the peasant’s own study, they 
might prove more influential in raising the 
mind of the labourer to his God than many a 
tract dropped at cottage door and window. 





SUMMARY. 
The Traveller's Library. Longmans, 
Every one will welcome with delight the oppor- 
tunity of tasting of the cream of Messrs. Longman 
and Co.'s valuable copyrights in neatly-printed 
shilling volumes. Who would have thought of 
ever purchasing, at a shilling, such sterling pro- 
ductions, in their integrity, as Macaulay's ‘ Critical 
and Historical Essays.’ Here we have the cele- 
brated reviews of Gleig’s ‘ Life of Warren Hastings,’ 
and of Sir John Malcolm's ‘Life of Lord Clive,’ 
and a volume of peculiar interest at the present 
moment, M ‘Culloch’s ‘ London in 1850-51,’ reprinted 
from the ‘Geographical Dictionary.’ One word, 
however, of timely advice. Care must be taken 
not to publish reprints of any articles that have 
become impaired or antiquated by time, without 
being newly edited, or submitted to the authors 
for correction. Macaulay's ‘ Essays’ are for all 
time, but such works as M‘Culloch’s ‘ London’ 
require, as has been very properly done in the 
instance before us, to be brought up to the time of 
publication. In all works in progressive depart- 
ments of knowledge revision is necessary. We 
do not apprehend that any scientific works will 
come into ‘The Traveller's Library ; still we may 
take this opportunity of mentioning one or two 
unauthorised reprints in this branch of litera- 
ture, that have lately come under our notice, as a 
warning example of what we mean. A treatise on 
Magnetism, and another on Optics, written some 
years since by Sir David Brewster for a well-known 
encyclopmdia, have been lately reprinted by certain 
geese with the current date, without being 
submitted to the author for revision. To 
rint a scientific treatise with a new date, regard- 
less of the researches and discoveries that have been 
made in the meantime, is obviously dishonest, and 
unjust alike to the author and to the public. A 
similar offence has also been committed with Pro- 
fessor Balfour's ‘Manual of Botany,’ to which we 
may have occasion to refer hereafter. We may 
r to be wandering somewhat away from ‘The 
Traveller's Library,’ but our entire appreciation of 
this Me ) and neat issue of works of such sterling 
merit i us to speak betimes, and “a word 
in season, how good is it.” 
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engines and other mechanical inventions. Return- 
ing eastward towards the transept, the objects in 
the bays abutting on the nave attract attention— 
carriage manufactures, furs, and leathers, orna- 
mental stone, furniture, paper, and fine arts. The 
visitor is then conducted into the north and central 
north galleries for a description of the precious 
metals, silks, tapestry, shawls, vegetable produce, 
and chemical manufactures, and descending by the 
southern stairs, passes into the sculpture room, 
from whence he enters the Colonial departments. 
The Foreign departments are then taken, proceed- 
ing eastward from the transept, in the order in 


| which they are represented, but these have been 


Mr. Hunt has shown great 
skill in the construction of this Synopsis, and we 
trust he will have the opportunity of perfecting it, 
so as to agree with the still increasing display of 
objects in future editions. They who provide 
themselves with a copy, and thoroughly understand 
it before going to the Exhibition, will save in time 
and gain in intelligence. 


A Copious and Critical Latin-English Dictionary, 
founded on the larger Latin-German Dictionary 
of Dr. William Freund. By E. A. Andrews, 
LL.D. London: Low. New York: Harper. 

We have examined this book with considerable 

attention, and have no hesitation in saying, that 

it is the best dictionary of the Latin language that 
has yetappeared. It is a closely-printed royal 8vo. 
volume, in three columns, and contains upwards 
of 1600 pages. Although it bears on the title-page 
the name of a London publisher, it is printed in 

New York, and is edited by Dr. Andrews of New 

Britain. Dr. Freund’s Latin-German Lexicon, 

upon which the present work is founded, bears a 

high character in Germany. An abridgment of 

it was published a few years ago, which Mr. Riddle 
used as the basis of his larger Latin Dictionary ; 
but Dr. Andrews has since judiciously had recourse 
to the original, and has thus given us a more 
comprehensive and valuable work. Dr. Freund’s 

Lexicon is, however, susceptible of considerable 

improvement ; and while we gladly recommend it 

as the best work of its kind, we cannot place it on 
the same level as the admirable Greek Lexicon of 

Liddell and Scott. 


The Greek Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, 

according to the Vatican Edition. S8vo. Bagster. 
The New Testament, the “ Revived Text.” with se- 

lected various readings from (Griesbach, Scholz, 

Lachmann and Tischendorf.  8vo. Bagster. 
THESE editions of the Septuagint and the Greek 
Testament deserve our warmest recommendation, 
The edition of the Septuagint contains the real Sep- 
tuagint version of Daniel, together with the version 
of Theodotian, which is substituted for the former 
in most editions of the Septuagint. It also con- 
tains the fourth book of the Maccabees, which has 
been omitted in previous reprints of the Vatican 
text. The edition of the Greek New Testament is 
cere in a large bold type, and is well adapted 
or habitual reading. 


Ethel Lea. By Anna King. John W. Parker. 
Tuts is a pretty, simple story, increasing much in 
imterest as it progresses. Matthew Ford would 
have been a more appropriate title for the book 
than Ethel Lea, as by far the larger portion of it is 
occupied in detailing the painful position in which 
this poor boy is placed from the imputation of a 


| the stories are well chosen for the 
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robbery committed by another youth 
several short and interesting : 


anecdotes Tee 
A First German Reading-book, contain: 
Téubchen, or the Dove; a Tale “t th ning Day 
Ch. Schmid. With an Introductor 
anda Vocabulary contain ing every ered ans 
in the text. By Falck Lebahn. “ velT ing 
The Wonderful History of Peter 
Chamisso. With a Vocabulary 
By Falck Lebahn. Simpkin. 
THE title-pages of these two works best deat 
their nature and object. We need only sy a. 
ir PUrpose—th: 
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instruction of the young in German—and that Mr 
Lebahn has supplied everything in the way of a. 
| planation that could be desired. cae 





SU oh 2 Franklin, and the A retie Ri gions, 
: By P. L, Simmonds. Routledge. 
PakiNG the official records of the Arctic 
tions for his guides, Mr, Simmonds has produced g 
small volume containing accounts of the varions 
voyages for the discovery of the north-west rate, 
from 1818 to the present time; and those under. 
taken in search of the missing ships under the 
command of Sir John Franklin. Our interest a. 
taches so strongly to the latter expeditions, that we 
think Mr. Simmonds would have acted more wisely 
to have devoted more of his space to them, and less 
to the former, which have been chronicled over and 
over again. 
Tie Village Muse; and Selwood. By Calidus. Lee, 
THESE little poems are marred by many faults, but 
they also contain great beauties. We predict for 
the author a good name if he will write with more 
care, and diligently cultivate the poetic gift that is 
in him. With true love of nature, and good know- 
ledge of man, he possesses unusual power of descrip. 
tion. But these qualifications will not secure 
success without more studied attention to the art 
of composition. Some of the best passages are 
spoiled by faults which careful thought and more 
correct taste would have avoided. For instance, in 
the description of early morning,— 

“ When the sweet air comes rustling through the trees, 
And the heart gladdens with the fresh’ning breeze, 
(For the morn’s offsprings all conspire to please), 
The birds their carols now more blithely sing, 

And conscious praise to their Creator bring.” 
The formation of a triplet here is not only useless 
and in bad taste, but the interpolated line isin 
itself a poor one. Or again,— 
“ The neighbouring thresher, breakfast hour come, 
Returns to eat his early meal at home.” 
Shakspeare, it is true, sometimes makes two syl- 
lables of hour, and fire, and like words, but such 
colloquial negligence is not allowable in other men. 
A few lines from the description of the same villager 
will show the author’s style, and confirm our 
opinion as to what he is capable of performing. 
After narrating the quiet round of his daily life— 

“ Ah, happy man! his little world extends _ 

To cottage, church, and farm, and rustic friends: 

In simple faith he lives, nor cares to kuow 

Who's in or out, or how the consols go. 

Ah, happy man! content with seanty fare, m 

To whom the smallest boons rich presents are. 
The way of spending the Day of Rest is described, 
the evening closing thus :— 

“The Holy Book is on the table spread, 

And by the goodman with devotion read. 

Not skilful he the meaning to expound, 

Just reads the text as it is simply found. 

No honest heart e’er read that text In vain 

For rules of life, to fool and scholar plain. 

The reading done, all kneel the prayers to 88, 

And common praise concludes the sacred day. 

No holier sight than this on earth is given. 

A poor man’s family in search of heaven. 

To improve his style by more correct and sp: ’ 

. . al . < 
versification, and to acquire the charm of “pn 
elegance, and the glow of genial harmony, W® 


spirited 


mend this author to further study of the writings of 


Pope and of Goldsmith. Lord 
The Young Officer’s Companion. By Colonel 

de Ros. White. | - 
THERE was a book very popular during the 
generation, entitled ‘The Military Mentor, wit 
published in 1809. It was in the form of » aties 
of letters, on the various qualifications and 
of a good soldier, with historical 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





The author, in his preface, professed 

have been mainly indebted toa French work, | 
ees ‘Js d'un Pére a son Fils,’ which had acquired | 
aia Jebrity as containing a curious and inte- 
merited “lection of anecdotes relating to modern and 
fare, and giving many advices and 
or the formation of military character. 
The Military Mentor,’ the present 
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resting 8€ 
ancient war 
instructions fi 
On the basis of ‘ 
yolume 18 =. 
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ability of the editor. From the military events of 
the present century many illustrations are intro- 
duced, and the subjects are now more conveniently 


arranged under separate chapters. The titles of 


some of the chapters will show the varied contents | 


and useful character of the book. On health and 
bodily strength, courage, firmness, love of country, 
greatness of mind, humanity, vanity and indiscre- 
tion, drinking and gambling, duelling, discipline, 
military science and education, military eloquence 
and writing, qualifications forcommand. On these, 
and the subjects of the remaining chapters, in all 
twenty-two, so many anecdotes and instances are 
collected, that the book is one of great amusement 
to the general reader, as well as full of instruction 
to the professional student. The editor’s aim 
throughout is as much to promote the cultivation 
of moral and honourable feeling, as the education 
of the mere warlike virtues. As a reward-book at 
military schools and colleges, or as a present to a 
young officer, there could not be a more suitable 
and useful volume. 
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THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 

7" — performance at Devonshire House is 
* ti ° passed off with spirit and satisfaction, 

poll wr ce dresses were much admired ; the 
tn identify ‘ . dozen rehearsals, laboured diligently 
play: the ne the theme and title of the 
Sdaake ea le host dispensed his hospitality with 
towards ew di and nearly 1, 0000. were netted 
Majesty bite the first stone of the Guild, Her 
or her times Y spacey to her honour, paid 1501. 
the full admi id guests’ seats, and 90/. in addition, 
ante With ane charge of 5l., each for her attend- 
the Guild is a a beginning we may predict that 
tions is sidieteiens long as the spirit of its opera- 
of ‘Not so Beds with judgment. The repetition 
as we Seem’ at Devonshire House 


| strict test of dramatic criticism. 

. . . ' 
ted, with various alterations and | 
ditable to the judgment and | 


on Tuesday, with a new farce, and a full dress-ball in 
the Great Saloon, at less than half the price charged 
on the first occasion for admission to the Play 
alone, will doubtless attract large numbers of visi 
tors. Curiosity about Sir E. B, Lytton’s comedy and 
the performers cannot fail to give a lively interest 
to the play, though we fear it will not stand th 
It bears obvious 
marks of haste, both in the structure of the story 
and in the dialogue. There is no great interest 
in the former, and little point in the latter. 
The characters are sketched with somewhat too 
much of exaggeration. The prevailing humour 
of the characters is displayed rather than the 
characters themselves as modified by their peculiar 
humour. Mr. Douglas Jerrold may infuse vitality 
in Shadowly Softhead by the pungency of. his 
style, but on the page ‘of the writer this per 
sonage is a phantom whose imbecility is anything 
but agreeable. Again, Mr. Hardman, a gentle 
man who talks philosophy and high principle, and 
acts with the baseness of a churl, may gather 
importance from the emphasis of Mr. Forster, but 
the reader never doubts for one moment that he is 
a tedious and pretentious egotist. Nor is the 
central figure, Lord Wilmot, a whit nearer nature. 
Undoubtedly there are men who lay themselves out 
to seem worse than they are, but they are never 
found boasting to themselves of their own vices in 
the midst of acts of practical benevolence, Mr. 
Dickens’ versatility may carry off the extravagance 
of this character with success in the representation, 
but it will not stand the deliberate test which it is 
the critic’s duty to apply to it. Such are our first 
impressions on reading the play. Of the great 
interest of seeing it represented by such men under 
such circumstances there can be no manner of doubt, 
and we yield to no one in our sympathy with the 
good intentions and labours of all parties concerned. 


PROFESSOR KINKEL’S LECTURES, 

A series of lectures on the drama are in course 
of delivery, on successive Monday Ss, Ry Professor 
Kinkel, who has taken his station in Willis’s 
Rooms. His first three lectures were more of a 
general nature, relating to the «sthetical and 
moral influence of the stage, the theatrical perform 
ances in churches during the middle ages, and the 
mysteries which formed the amusement of the 
populace when the middle ages drew to a close. 
In the fourth, which he gave on Monday last, he 
came to the origin of the English drama, properly 
so called. 

The English drama, according to Dr. Kinkel’s 
theory, is closely connected with the mysteries and 
moralities which immediately preceded it, and 
which were represented in public places. Hence, 
in England, a link between the middle ages and 
modern times has been preserved, while in the other 
European countries the two epochs are completely 
sundered from each other. This separation, pro- 
duced partly by the Reformation, partly by the 
revived taste for classical learning, is the cause that 
no really national drama ever existed in Germany. 
The learned left the so-called Fast-nacht spiele 
(carnival plays) to the lower orders, and even these 
were neglected by the Protestants, while the Catho- 
lies confined them to the portion of the year after 
which they are named. In Italy, a higher, essen- 
tially unpopular drama was formed on classical 
models, while the grotesque drama, which remains 
unaltered to the present day, existed as something 
totally apart from literature. In France, also, the 
learned took possession of the theatres, and instead 
of working on the popular foundation which had 
been laid in the middle ages, they took for their 
standards the laws of Aristotle, and for their 
models the tragedies of the ancient Greeks. In 
Spain, Calderon and the other dramatists followed 
the course indicated by the mysteries; but their 
reign was of short duration, and their influence 
was soon overruled by that of France. 

In England alone, then, this hiatus between the 
middle ages and modern times is not to be found, 
but the dramatists, accepting the drama that 
already existed among the lower orders, worked 
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in the drama of Shakspeare’s time, and the time 
immediately preceding it, three peculiarities, which 
gave much trouble to the writers, but were deeply 
rooted in the very nature of the work. In the first 
place, a great deal of action occurs upon the stage, 

a peculiarity which may be deduced from the 
circumstance, that in the mysteries all the biblical 
events from the Creation to the Crucifixion passed 
before the spectator. The English were not to be 
satisfied with an oratorical description of an event 
occurring behind the scenes, and would have 
remained unmoved at the fate of Desdemona, if she 
had not been actually smothered before their eves. 
In the next place, there is generally a double plot 
in the English plays. Here, again, the dramatists 
have followed the path indicated by the mysteries, 
in which the personages of the Old Testament stood 
side by side with those of the New. In the third 
place, a comic character is usually to be found in 
the plays, as well as in the mysteries, where even 
the most sacred personages occasionally show an 
humorous side. The other nations “gradually 
dropped the comic character, but the English 
retained it, and it is elaborated by Shakspeare with 
the greatest art. 

Thus was the English drama closely connected 
with the time that immediately preceded it, and 
hence it hada strong hold on the affeetions and 
admiration of the people. But there were other 
causes which co-operated in bringing about this 
great popularity of the Elizabethan plays. The 
period was one of vigorous action, and it is only 
when great deeds are performed on the real stage 
of life that they can be reflected on the boards of 
the theatre. The war in the Netherlands, the 
colonization of North America, the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada, were great foreign events; 
and at home there were the harrowing executions 
of Mary Stuart, Raleigh, and Essex. The genius 
of the authors who immediately preceded Shak- 
speare must likewise be taken into account, as well 
as the fact that London was then as now the greatest 
city of the world. Trade was flourishing, the 
citizen class was opulent, Protestantism had eman 
cipated the mind, while Puritanism was not yet 
strong enough to interfere with the enjoyments of 
life. Under such circumstances, it is no wonder 
that theatres sprang up in every part of London, 
and that a wholesome spirit of competition was 
awakened. There was no stock of French pieces 
from which, as at the present time, a perpetual inflax 
of novelties could be procured with small trouble, 
but the contest could only be carried on by the 
production of new original dramas, In the very 
year when the interest taken in the theatre by all 
classes was still heightened by Marlowe's Zumbur- 
lain, Shakspeare arrived in London, and could not 
rest till he had written Titus Andronicus. 





INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Ir will be in the recollection of our readers, that in 
the judgment given by the Vice-Chancellor Knight 
Bruce on the 9th of December last, in the case of 
Dr. Ollendorff against Mr. Alexander Black, the 
learned judge expressed a very strong opinion that 
the decision of the Court of Common Pleas, in the 
case of Cocks v. Purday, was a more correct inter- 
pretation of the Copyright Statutes than the con- 
trary decision of the Court of Exchequer, in the 
case of Boosey v. Purday, The Court of Exchequer 
had decided that a foreigner publishing a work in 
this country acquired no copyright, or right to its 
exclusive publication ; and it was a necessary con- 
sequence of that decision that he could convey no 
such right, even by selling to a British subject. The 
Court of Common Pleas entertained a different 
opinion, and, in the case cited, had supported the 
plaintiff's title to the copyright in a musical pub- 
lication purchased by him of an alien. As these 
two Courts had equal authority and concurrent 
jurisdiction, and as the judgment of the superior 
Jourt, which had been appealed to, had not then 
been given, the Vice-Chancellor considered himself 
at liberty to grant or refuse the injunction applied 
for, according to his own view of the right con- 





upon it asa foundation, Hence, we may remark 


struction of the statute; and as the decision in 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Cocks rv. Purday appeared to him ‘‘to be consistent 
with an enlarged view of the subject, and with 
the true interpretation of the Act of Parliament, 
he gave Dr. Ollendorff the protection sought, until 
the important question should have been definitively 
and authoritatively decided. : 

On Wednesday, the Court of Exchequer Cham- 
ber, ‘‘sitting to review errors,” gave judgment in a 
case of Boosey v. Jefferys, which, until its decision 
shall be appealed from to the House of Lords, sets 
the matter at rest. By this decision, in which all 
the judges before whom the appeal was heard 
unanimously concurred, Lord Campbell and Jus- 
tices Patteson, Maule, Coleridge, Cresswell, and 
Talfourd — names eminent in literature as well 
as in jurisprudence—have added the support of 
their high authority to the decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, that a foreigner is entitled to copy- 
right in his works first published in this country, 
and consequently is at liberty to dispose of that 
copyright. The case itself is so important, and 
Lord Campbell's judgment so luminous an argu- 
ment, and so elegant a literary composition, that 
we are induced to extract so much of it as deals 
with the general question of international copy- 
right. 

“We see no sufficient reason,” said the Lord Chief 
Justice, “for thinking that it was the intention of the 
Legislature to exclude foreigners from the benefit of the 
statutes. The British parliament has no power, and can- 


not be supposed to intend to legislate for aliens beyond the 
British territory; but within that territory it has the 


power, and, as we conceive, the general words must be pre- | 


sumed to doso. The monopoly which the statutes con- 
ferred is to be enjoyed here, and the conditions which they 
require for enjoyment are to be presumed here. What 


is there to rebut the presumption that aliens are entitled ? | 


The &th Anne, c. 19, is entitled ‘ An Act for the Encourace- 
ment of Learning,’ by vesting the right in printed books 
in authors. Assuming the Legislature intended this neces- 


sarily for the encouragement of learning in Great Britain, | 7 oq Ellesmere pulled down old Bridgewater House, 


may it not be highly for the encouragement of learning in 
this country that foreigners should be induced to send their 
works here to be first published in London? If Rapin and 
De Lolme had written their valuable works without ever 
visiting this country, could it be contended that thev should 


be debarred from assigning their property to the pub- | 


lisher? It would ill become us to ofer opinions upon the 
alicy of introducing agricultural produce or manufactures, 


ut, looking at the statutes, we may, without impropriety, | 


observe that it has been the uniform policy of Parliament 


to facilitate the importation of foreign literature. Although 


printing had been introduced and carried on by Caxton in 
the time of Edward IV., when an act passed to restrain 
foreigners from carrying on trade here, a provision was added 
by section twelve, that that act should not extend to prevent 


any trader, of whatever nation he might be, from bringing 


into this country any books written or printed. The ques- 
tion really is, whether a foreigner by sending his work 
to a publisher here acquires a copyright. Upon this 
depends his right to transfer his right to another. It is 
admitted that a foreigner, if he composes a literary work 
here, may acquire a copyright, and Mr. Peacock would 
not deny that if a foreigner, being here for a temporary 
purpose, while here wrote a poem, he might publish it 
and acquire a copyright in it here. 
it in his own country and brought it over in his memory, 
and produced it here for the first time, or if he had written 
out a book in manuscript, would it have made any dif- 
ference as to his rights? Can his personal appearance 
within our realm be essential to his right as an author, 
if he does that by an agent which it is not disputed he 
might do in his own proper person? The right is to ac- 
= a monopoly in England for the sale of his work; the 
ght is personal property, which he carries with him where- 
ever he is, and all that is to be done to negotiate it he may 
do by another. Where, then, can be the necessity of cross- 
ing from Calais to Dover before giving instructions for the 
ag we of his work and entering it at Stationers’-hall ? 
law of England will protect his property, and recognise 

his rights, and give him redress for wrongs inflicted upon 
him here. In the 6th of Henry VIII. the Common Pleas 
held that aliens residing in France n ight maintain an ac- 
tion of debt here, although aliens can have no land. It has 
been held that an alien, although he had never been in this 
country, might maintain an action for an injury to his repu- 
tation contained in a libel—and that great judge, Chief 
Justice Tindal, had observed that it would create in foreign- 
ers an unfavourable opinion of our laws if we held that aliens 
could not maintain an action of this description; and my 
brother Maule likewise points to the fact of our Courts going 
farther in allowing actions to be brought by foreigners for 
running down ships upon the hich seas. If Gibbon, after 
writing the Decline and Fall at Lausanne, had published it 
there, could it be doubted that, while domiciled there, he 
could, having caused his work to be published in London, 
acquire the same right as an English author? For such a 
rpose, what difference can it make whether the author 
an alien or a natural-born subject? In the present case 

I suppose it would be admitted that the defence would have 
been done away with if Bellini had been naturalized by act 
ee For yom Aragon we think that ifan alien, 
own cou + Were to com a literary 

wwe Bad and should continue to reside there without 
publishing his work, but should cause it to be published in 





If he had composed | 





this country, he would be an author for the encouragement 
of learning, and might maintain an action against any one 
who should pirate his work.” 

Mr. Jefferys and the gentlemen interested in re- 
versing this decision say that ‘‘the matter in 
question is still open to doubt,” and have called a 
meeting for Tuesday next, “‘for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of appealing 
to the House of Lords for a final decision.” It will 
be an undoubted advantage to all interested in lite- 
rary property that this decision should be now ob- 
tained, and the question definitively set at rest. 
With what success the contemplated appeal can be 
maintained, may be inferred from the preponder- 
ating weight of authority which has already pro- 
nounced itself in favour of an author's right in this 
country to his own productions, eren though he be 
a foreigner. 


THE BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 


On Monday next, the Bridgewater Gallery of pic- 
tures will, by the liberality of the Earl of Ellesmere, 
be thrown open to the public on the same terms 
and conditions on which the public are enabled to 
visit the collections at Windsor and Dulwich—by 
tickets, to be obtained of Messrs. Smith, 137, New 
Bond-street; of Messrs. Colnaghi, Messrs. Graves, 
Mr. Sams, Mr. Moon, &c. No more, it is under- 
stood, than five hundred tickets will be issued for 
any one day; and when we reflect that, though 


cations, at this time especially, yet, as pictures to be 
seen with advantage must be seen with comfort, 
the limitation is one in which the public themselves 
will, we feel assured, at once concur. 

This noble collection of pictures has not been 
seen by the public for the last ten years. In 1841, 


and commenced, with Mr. Barry for his architect, 
a new and stately mansion on the same site. The 
pictures were then removed to his lordship’s house 
in Belgrave-square, where they were hung as they 


and connoisseurs properly introduced, though un- 
known to his lordship even by name. From their 
retirement in Belgrave-square they have now 


emerged into a gallery and two companion rooms | 


on the same floor, in the as yet unfinished Bridge- 
water House, where we wish we could add they are 
seen to advantage, considering that they are shown 
ina gallery especially built for their reception, and 
in rooms into which the due admission of light is 
particularly essential. 

The gallery is one hundred and thirty feet long, 
running east and west, and lighted from the top; 
but the light thus obtained is broken by a cornice, 
and thrown in this way not on the walls, but into 
the middle of the room—on the spectators, not on 
the pictures. A similar, but grosser mistake was 
committed by the late Mr. Basevi, in the Fitzwil- 
liam Museum, at Cambridge—everything in the 
great room being sacrificed to architectural orna- 
ment. Mr. Wilkins made no such mistake at the 
National Gallery, and Lord Ward's pictures are 
seen to great advantage in a temporary room at 
the Egyptian Hall. 

As you enter the gallery either from the Great 
Hall or by the strangers’ door on the opposite side, 
the effect will be found striking and impressive, for 
the gallery is well proportioned, and the walls 
(north and south only) are hung with some of the 
great masterpieces of art. On your left, or south 
side, are the four Raffaelles, the two great Titians, 
the pair of Claudes, the Vandyck Virgin, the 
Velasquez full length, &c.; and on the north side 
The Seven Sacraments of Poussin, with specimens of 
Titian and the Caracci, sufficient of themselves to 
give a reputation toa gallery. At the east end of 
the room, in a recess as you enter, is Guido’s great 
work, The Assumption of the Virgin, but not to be 
seen even with all the twistings and twirlings 
to which one is willing to submit to see so glo- 
rious a work to ordinary advantage. 

Passing a corresponding recess to the west, con- 
taining the Vandervelde Fight at Sea, the Alchemist 
by Teniers, the Chandos Portrait of Shakspeare, 
and other works of great beauty or reputation, the 

















visitor enters the State Drawing Rei eee 
the Green Park, and lighted from Winds tig 
side. Here, however, there is not the ae 
fusion of light—but the light nebelthenes 
very far from good. Pictures by Rentensn r 
Ruysdael, by Cuyp and Vandervelde, jy ~ 
and Ostade, arrest and satisfy attention at a 
turn. Here are the Villaye Fair of Teniers, 77 
Girl Sewing, by Nicholas Maes, The Storm by ne 
dervelde, and Prince Maurice landing at Der rd 
admitted masterpiece of Cuyp. (Quitting the State 
Drawing Room you enter the State Dining Room 
lighted from the side, overlooking the 2 ye 
buildings between Stafford House and Bridgewater 
House. Here, indeed, is a dark room totally - 
fitted for the reception of works of art, and yet hers 
are hung Turner's rival to the Vandervelde. ani 
pictures known to be by Gainsborough and Wilson’ 
Mr. Barry should really attend to the defects in 
lighting, for the rooms as seen at present are 
unworthy of his deserved reputation as an architect 
and unfitted for the reception of pictures such a 
Lord Ellesmere has to show, and is now showing 
at so much expense and inconvenience to himself 
for his Lordship has stripped his house in Belgrave. 
square to oblige the public, without having his 
new house sufficiently finished to admit him. He 
has, therefore, one dismantled house and one up. 
finished house, and both in London. 

The collection, as at present shown, appears by 


on 


ass of 


. | the printed catalogue of the Messrs. Smith, to 
this restriction will not meet the number of appli- oipe 9 Bpeiene epee a > Sn Pees 


consist of 302 works of art, including specimens of 
every school; but particularly rich in its Italian 
and Dutch examples. The bulk of the collection 
was, of course, brought together by the Duke of 
Bridgewater, grand-uncle of the Earl of Ellesmere; 
but his lordship has added largely and importantly 
to it, so that it may be safely said to be the best 
collection of pictures in this country possessed by 
a private individual. The Raffaelles, the Titians, 
&e., came from the collection formed by the in. 
famous Regent-Duke of Orleans, the Duke of 


“ee s “a -“Y | Bridgewater paying 43,0000. for the Italian portion 
est could be, and were always to he seen by artists | of the gallery—305 picturesin all. After retaining 


forty-seven of the finest, including three Raffaelles, 
the Duke was enabled to obtain by the remainder 
41,0002., so that the actual cost of his forty-seven 
Orleans pictures was only 2000/.! In giving 43,000/., 
the Duke acted liberally, and well deserved to get 
his forty-seven favourites for so insignificant a sum. 
At the Duke’s death, in 1803, the collection was 
valued at 150,000/.; the market-price of the col: 
lection at Christie’s would now be something like 
225, 0007. 

Nowhere else in England can Raffaelle be studied 
in his easel pictures to greater advantage than in 
the Bridgewater Gallery. The three Orleans 
Raffaelles are miracles in art ; and what a Raffaele 
room might we make were we in England to 
bring together the several easel pictures which we 
possess by this great master! Imagine a room—s 
temple shall we call it?—with the three Bridgewater 
Raffaelles, the Blenheim Raffaelle, the Panshanger 
Raffaelle, the Garvagh Raffaele, the Rogers 
Raffaelle, and the National Gallery Raffaelle—and 
then, in an adjoining room particularly set apart 
for such an exhibition, a Cartoon Room with the 
Raffaelles from Hampton Court! Here would be 
a school for art. Here we should find—what we 
may find, however, in the Bridgewater Gallery— 
a capital and efficient corrective for the absurd 
pre-Raffaellite mania. Lord Ellesmere s collection 
is singularly weak in examples of early Italian yr 
German art, but strong in its highest specimens 
the best time of high Italian art. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Ir has been for some time known that Lord es 
was preparing a room at the Bgyptian Hall oo 

exhibition of the pictures collected by him -_— 
his residence in Italy. The arrangements are ce 
completed, and the Gallery will be opened hot 
public on Monday, for the first three days © , 1 
week, the remaining three to be set = sd 
students and more private inspection. The yo 
rality that has prompted this undertaking OS; 
honour to the intentions of the wealtby ne 
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av 
os the exam net art at once to exhibit them 
*thout any more unworthy discussions, and let 
the public know whether they will be admitted or 
not—how, and when, and where. his collection 
consists of more than 100 pictures, several antique 
statues, including a small torso and a Medusa head, 
an old Italian mosaic of Leonardo's Last Supper, 
several good life-size statues, by Macdonald of 


we hope, induce other pos- | 


Rome, and a repetition of the (reek Slave, by | 


Powers. It is chiefly remarkable and interesting 
for the works of the earlier Florentine and \ ene- 
tian painters, in the various forms of ‘tempera,’ in 
‘Iluminated or missal style, and inoil. Of these, a 
Last Supper, by Giotto, has the characteristics of 
the period, in the embossed gilt halos round the 
heads, and the draperies concealing the feet. It 
may be said of this and all such early works, that 
beyond the great interest which attaches to them 
as examples of a transition state of art. we can 
seldom venture to yield to the interest of believing 
that they are really by the hand of painters who 
lived near 900 years ago, without the most rigidly 
investigated pedigree here, or seeing them bodily 
in the Santa Croce or the Maria Novella. Of a 
similar kind are pictures attributed to A.D’Assisi, 
Fiesole, Pinturicchio, Francia, P. Campana, Ghir- 
landaio, and a charming Holy Family, by Garofalo. 
A Last Judgment, by Fiesole, is a very remarkable 


the Rising Sun, though, perhaps, less fascinating 
than the crooked groves of that charming work. 
844. The Goths in Italy is the only contribution by 
Mr. P. F. Poole, one of the younger associates. It 
is abundantly rich in colour, and exhibits, as no 
doubt it was designed to do, much power of draw- 


ing; but it is just these powers that we would | 


rather see subservient to a greater subject and 
more worthy expression. The Goths’ disgust with 
their Augean repleted looks and drunken atti 
tudes, in spite of the fine form of their limbs and 
their richly-coloured dresses. The pathos that might 


| have been given to ‘the trembling captives, the 





sons and daughters of the Roman senators,’ is very 
faintly suggested, and the charms of landscape in 
the gardens of Lucullus and Cicero, on the coast of 
Campania, are equally wanting. The general tone 
of the picture is unnecessarily low; though these 
orgies were held under the shade of luxuriant plane 
trees, we should expect to see here and _ there 
between the leaves, or on the grass, some glim- 
mering of Italian sunlight. Though it shows a 
great advance in the mastery of the hand, there is 
but small evidence of thought in it. Much the 
same might be said of a work by another associate, 


| Mr. J. Cc. Hook (361), The Rescue of the Brides oF 


work, and a small oly Family, with Saints on a | 


gold embossed background, is quite a gem of its 
kind. There is also a very beautiful work in 
tempera on parchment, by A. Mantegna, in the 
missal style, representing the life of Christ in 
four compartments. 
of Saints and small works in tempera, by Perugino, 
lead us to speak of a very interesting an. important 


Crucificion, signed with his name. It is, no doubt, 


Venice, though in this the artist has attempted 
some of the greatest difficulties in grouping and 
composition, and with a display of weakness, which 
We regret, because his merits have been better seen 
in less ambitious pictures. Lee and Cooper are 


| seen delightfully associated in their Morning in the 


} 


Some pen-and-ink drawings | 


Meadows (375), in some respects too conventional 
and repetitional of themselves; but this may be 
said of all great painters. For Lee, we are better 


| satisfied with his //ighland Stream on the North 
| Side of Loch Tay (389), where a fisher stands upon 
work by his renowned pupil Raffaelle, a large | 


a perfectly well-authenticated work of the greatest | 


genius in art; it is said to have been painted 
when he was only seventeen years old. 
was at that time studying from the model will be 
perceived in the similarity of the figures. 
neither composition nor colouring such as he after- 
wards attained; but the expression of the heads 
shows the feeling which, at that early time, in- 
spired the young painter. Of similar interest is 
the Holy Family done in ‘ tempera’ on canvas, by 
Leonardo. Some fine examples of Crivelli, of the 
early Venetian school, are curious; and an early 
work by Titian, called Nature and Art. The same 
school is also represented by some good specimens 
of Bellini. There are some of the early German 
school, and the Van Eyck, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
which we remember at the British Institution, 
as well as a small Crucificion, by Albert Durer, 
are exceedingly interesting. The pictures of later 
date are some of them well known and fine in 
quality, as the Orleans Rembrandt, a Burgomaster ; 
the Guido, a large work, in his most forcible 
manner, representing the Murder of Abel; the large 
_ attributed to Baldassare Peruzzi, that by 
a and ve landscapes by Cuyp and 
r Hosa. Ail the pictures are well seen, and 
the exhibition is altogether one of unusual attrac- 


tions, es} 


his pecially to those who are interested in the 
ustory of painting. 





ENTERING th Rpoore ~ighcoalieaagcigel — 
rested by D - middle room, our attention is ar- 
ental anby’s magic pencil—A Winter Sunset 
aa? en pool with boys sliding. Who can 
rsa a ah us picture and restrain his thoughts 
on the ice vote merry schoolboy days, and feats 
terrific es tn. huge clodpates with their 
ow often “a Fgh oe such a party is here. 
, £00, has every boy watched the large 


red s sink ; ° 9 ° " 
hi “to sink in the glowing mist while he lingers on 
tts Tavourite slide. 


dered than the etfec 
with the cold blues 
and the frozen gr 
picture, glancing 


t of the fiery sunset contrasted 
and greys of the leafless trees 
ound, and carried throughout the 
grass, and tinge lightly on every blade of stiffened 
In this respect ee and lighting up the foreground. 
happiest eff, it reminds us of one of the painter's 

orts in the Song of the Wood Nymph to 


Nothing can be more truly ren- | 


How he | 


the slippery rocks, surrounded by the foaming tor 
rent, ready to cast hi net into aclear smooth place. 
For Sidney Cooper in his better mood we must look 
at (500) The Evening Drink, a tine large Cuyp- 
like picture, with a marshy country, cows in the 


| stream, and the dairy-farm in the middle ground, 


There is | 








lowly and peaceful. This, however, is not of his 
very best, the sky is too loaded, and rather heavily 
painted, while the cows are scarcely so finished as 
we have seen from his pencil. After the forcible 
displays of power exhibited by F. R. Pickers. 
gill, we were scarcely prepared for a work of so 
much softness, not to say weakness, as (39) 
Rinaldo De stroying the Myrtle in the Enchanted 
Forest, taken from the ‘Gierusalemme Liberata’ of 
Tasso. There is abundance of beauty in the varied 
forms of the nymphs, most of whom seem to float 
in the air in faéry forms difficult to represent 
and charming to look upon, That the energies of 
the painter have been directed to the drawing of 
the figures, and a harmonious arrangement of 


colour, after the manner of Etty, is evident, and 


asa work of great beauty and sweetness it is wel- 
come, but we would rather see his efforts in a 
erander and loftier flight, such as his Burial of 
Harold, and the Sanson and Delilah. With the 
pretty and delicately-painted nymphs of Mr. Frost, 
also an associate, we have no very exalted sympathy, 
whether innocent and not to be frightened by the 
rude axe, as in Wood Nymphs (407), or disposed 
for a romp under water with the unsuspecting //ylas 
(560), who comes to the brook to get a glass of water 
for Hercules. 380, Geogirey Chaucer reading the 
‘ Legend of Constance’ to Edward LIT. and his Court, 
by F. M. Brown. This is a very large picture on 
which very little can be said, though to describe the 
multitude of figures crowded into every corner, and 
in all kinds of poses, would fill a volume. It will 
draw from many the regret of seeing much talent ill 
bestowed. With what different feelings do we 
look at the picture beneath it, by C. W. Cope, The 
Second Protestant Martyr. Here is a subject well 
conceived and simply treated, without one part 
that does not join to tell its share. The draw- 
ing of the figures is studied and careful, and 
the hands of the little infant minutely made 


out, the colouring natural and unobtrusive. It 


is in three compartments; in the first the wife 
is ringing at the prison door, with her infant in 


| her arms, but not to be admitted to her martyr 


/to the hopes we have of our school. 





husband, whom we see in the second about to em- 
brace his infant from the arms ofa stern and rough- 
looking gaoler; the despair of the poor woman, 
the resigned and elevated look of the martyr as he 
is led to the stake in the third sad scene, are ex- 
pressed with true feeling. A work of this kind, 
small though it is, gives the best encouragement 
its aim 
is expression, without a theatrical taint, and 
heedless of the tricks of painting and academical 
conventionalism. Pepy's Jatroduction to Nell Gynne 
(420): this is the clever work of Mr. A, Egg, A. 
He has chosen the ‘specially Kissing Nell’ of the 
quaint chancellor's account of his visit behind the 
scenes, for his subject; and his pencil tells the 
whole adventure with as uncommon drollery as 
the Diary. Of corresponding pretensions is John 
Gilpin Delayed (430), by E. M. Ward. Poor Johnny, 
most sprucely dressed with forced politeness, shows 
his silks to the fine lady mamma, who is intent upon 
the texture of the fabric; he casts a most sympa- 
thetic glance at the young beau who has yielded to 
a most luxurious yawn. It is an achievement in 
its style, and recalls one of the most perfect of its 
kind Mulready's Choosing the Wedding Gown, 
Mr. Roberts succeeds in two styles; we have al- 
ready spoken of his superb Interior, now we come 
to The Surprise of the Caravan (464), an example 
of his skill in creating the sultry atmosphere of the 
Kast, the sandy desert plains bounded by lines of 
rocky hills that shine in the sun. The figures of 
the marauding Arnouts, on their wild horses, and 
the frightened travellers, are admirably touched ; 
but these are subservient to the solemn remains of 
ancient beauty, the noble columns and sculptured 
fragments, that tell so sad a tale, and give a senti- 
ment to the picture of greatness long passed away, 
of splendid works left to crumble and adorn a 
desert and become the dwelling place of savage 
thieves. We can searcely say too much in praise 
of Mr. Elmore’s Hotspur and the Fop (487), con- 
sidered for what it pretends to be, a battle-field 
scene, Where beauty and sweetness are out of place. 
The impetuous Hotspur, breathless and leaning on 
his sword, is a figure full of truth and character, 
and contrasts forcibly against the ‘lord fresh as a 
bridegroom,’ who, with such an offended air, smells 
his pouncet-box. The group around Hotspur seems, 
perhaps, too crowded; it is difficult to say whether 
some of the heads have really any bodies to them, 
still, in all the great points which are required in 
such works it is full of merit, and tells well for the 


future of the artist. 


ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

A BUILDING has been lately erected in this delight- 
ful suburban retreat for the display of a collection 
of Humming Birds, which is allowed by ornitholo- 
gists to be the finest in the world. It is the pro- 
perty of Mr. Gould, author of the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
‘ Birds of Australia,’ &c., and has been formed by 
him in his endeavours to obtain materials for a 
monograph of this beautiful family, the T'rochilida, 
now in course of publication. Humming Birds have 
always veen regarded with peculiar interest by col. 
lectors, but owing to their rarity and value little 
progress has been made in procuring the species, 
except in two notable instances—the collections of 
Mr. Loddiges and Mr. Rucker. These have been 
hitherto the finest known, but since the death of 
the former gentleman, Mr. Gould has availed him- 
self of his extensive relation and correspondence 
with ornithologists and travellers abroad, facilities 
that none else could command, to surpass all 
that had been accomplished in completeness and 
scientific interest. Mr. Gould's collection consists 
of about 2000 specimens of 300 species, arranged 
in upwards of forty glass-cases, each of which con- 
tains a genus, and every pane or compartment a 
species in different states of age and colour. The 
Trochilide are confined to the American conti- 
nent and islands, ranging from Tierra del Fuego 
to the West Indies, chiefly in the warm temperate 
and intertropical parts. The most beautiful 
Humming Birds are from the declivities and valleys 
along the base of the Andes, and they are ex- 
tremely local in their geographical distribution, 
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the sole habitat of a species being not unfrequently 
a small valley or the crater of an extinct volcano. 
The species vary considerably in form, in the length 
and curve of the bill, and in the structure of the 
tail, according to their circumstances of habitation. 
The collection has been formed entirely by ex- 
change and purchase. Mr. Gould has not himself 
shot any of the species, as stated by some of our 
contemporaries ; oe has used his gun with pro- 
digious success and advantage to science in the 
wilds of Australia, but has never visited the New 
World. The monograph of Humming Birds upon 
which Mr. Gould is engaged is the finest example 
of natural history illustration that has been yet 
produced, the brilliant metallic colouring being 
most successfully imitated by a process of his own 
invention. 





VARIETIES. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The prestige of the Royal 
Opera House has been well maintained in the 
honour of again being the first to present the only 
lyrical work of the immortal Beethoven. In 1832 
it was first given here by the German company, 
the celebrated Schroéder Devrient being the Fidelio, 
and with the greatest success. A more renowned 
dramatic singer of the Italians, the well-remembered 
Malibran, afterwards sang the part of Fidelio, and 
it was considered one of her greatest achievements. 
Of the German prima donna’s forcible delineation 
of the grave-digging scene we retain a lively recol- 
lection, from her performance in the German 
opera at Drury Lane some ten years ago, when 
Heinefetter, one of the greatest of the German 
school, was singing in the same troupe. Malle. 
Cruvelli, also a German singer, whose name is 
only Italianized from Cruvel, now essays the great 
part. When this young singer first appeared in 
1848, she was by circumstances led to follow a 
round of nearly all the great parts, and suffer com- 
mrisons with the greatest singers of the day. 
*ractice and study have ripened and improved her 
powers which then were weakened by inexperience, 
and now, with the evident improvements in voice 
and style, she appears to greater advantage ina 
part with respect to which the audience is not 
completely prejudiced by traditions. Though some 
slight defects of tune still occasionally strike the ear 
in her upper tones, Mdlle. Cruvelli’s singing of the 
Fidelio is throughout correct, and in the lower 
passages of the music very effective; but the dra- 
matic feeling and intelligence which actuate her 
give a greater zest of reality, and create that sym- 
pathy in the listener caused only by the touches of 
genuine feeling for the art. In the grand scene 
where she saves Florestan from the dagger of 
Pizarro, and drives him from the prison in fear of 
the pistol drawn suddenly from her bosom, she was 
most successful, and her acting throughout the 
opera gave the same idea of the faithful, devoted 
wife. Mr. Sims Reeves appeared for the first time 
in Florestan, and sang the expressive music with 
much earnestness; his style has, however, not yet 
reached the standard of the Italian model. The 
chorus of prisoners was aided by some of the prin- 
cipal singers, but nevertheless required much in- 
dulgence from the critical auditor, as indeed did 
many other parts of the opera. The orchestra 
acquitted themselves with due honour to the 
work. The Barbiere was performed with charming 
excellence on Thursday, when Signor Ferranti fully 
realized the favourable impressions we formed of 
him on the occasion of his debit. To meet the 
overflow of visitors to the metropolis, Her Majesty's 
Theatre will, after Tuesday, be opened every night. 
Royal Italian Opera.—The Der Preischiitz, given 
for the first time this season on Saturday, intro- 
duced Tamberlik in a new part, that of Chuno. In 
the celebrated air, ‘Peri boschi,’ he created a 
sensation seldom witnessed, by the breadth and 
wer with which he treated it. Formes and 
lian sang the same parts as last year, and 
with the like success. idelio, announced for 
Thursday, was again postponed on account of the 

iUness of Herr Formes. 
Mrs. Kemble’s Readings.—Mrs. Kemble has re- 
sumed her delightful readings of Shakspeare at 











Willis’s Rooms. On Monday, she read Cymbeline ; 
on Wednesday, Julius Cesar; and yesterday, 
Richard III. We listened to her impassioned 
interpretation of Julius Cesar with more satisfac- 
tion than we had anticipated from her general 
readings of historical plays. Her rendering of the 
parts of Antony and Julius was noble and dignified, 
and her full, rich voice told throughout with great 
effect upon her audience. She did especial justice, 
as she always does, to the subordinate characters 
of the play, impressing upon each its particular 
features, with a discrimination as vigorous as it was 
delicate. Among the most striking effects pro- 
duced by Mrs. Kemble, we noticed her quick 
transition from the appeal of the calm and self- 
possessed Brutus to the cries of the loud and 
clamorous citizens, and the touching pathos she 
threw into the appeal of Anton y— 
“Bear with me: 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me.” 

We earnestly reiterate our advice to all lovers of 
Shakspeare to go and listen to the truthful, 
thoughtful, and refined inspirations of Mrs, Fanny 
Kemble. 

St. James's Theatre.—The departure of Mdlle. 
Judith and M. Regnier, and the appearance of M. 
Levassor, has caused an entire change of the French 
performances. Three new pieces have been pro- 
duced during the week. Une Femme quia une Jambe 
de Bois, represents the story of a young lady who is 
supposed to have a wooden leg, and her lover 
having discovered the trick, offers to sacrifice his 
own to avoid a mésalliance. Si Jeunesse Savait, is 
a scene in which the gallant Duc de Richelieu wishes 
to marry a heavy doltish nephew to a Marchioness, 
and afferds scope for some admirable acting on the 
part of M. Levassor. Another vaudeville, Madame 
Bertrand et Mademoiselle Raton, involves a more 
complicated plot, in which Levassor sustains the 
part of a pseudo-poet with great vivacity and 
pseudo-sentimental humour. This piece must not, 
however, be confounded with Scribe’s celebrated 
comedy of Bertrand et Raton. 

Princess's Theatre.—At this house Douglas Jer- 
rold’s comedy of The Prisoner of War has been 
revived with great success, and the Easter burlesque 
continues with unabated attraction. 

Herr Oberthur’s Concert.—An agreeable concert 
was given by this accomplished harpist on Tuesday, 
at the New Beethoven Rooms in Queen Anne-street. 
The vocal performers were Mdlle. Johannsen, a 
Danish soprano of some merit, Mdlle. Rummel, and 
Herr Mengis. The instrumental performances were 
Mendelssohn's ‘Rondo Capriccioso,’ on the piano, 
by Herr Pauer; a Serenade and Tarantella, on the 
violoncello, beth admirably executed, by Herr 
Menter ; and two solos on the violin by a left-handed 
child, Alexandre Rancheraye, who executed the 
oft-played ‘Carnaval de Venise,’ with its difficult 
and quaint variations, with astonishing facility. 
Of Herr Oberthur’s compositions for the harp, we 
preferred ‘ La Cascade.’ 

Madame Puzzi has issued a tempting programme 
for her annual Morning Concert on Monday. 
Among the vocal performers are Sontag, Cruvelli, 
Duprez, Lablache, Coletti, Calzolari, Massol, and 
Gardoni, and among the instrumentalists are Sivori 
and Piatti. Mr. Aguilar has also a concert on 
Wednesday evening, at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
with the Misses Birch, Dolby, and Messent, Mdlle. 
Graumann, Herr Stigelli, Signor Marchesi, and Herr 
Formes (who will have recovered from his hoarse- 
ness), for vocalists, and Herr Ernst, Signor Bottesini, 
Mr. Aguilar, and a strong muster of the Royal 
Italian Opera band, for instrumental performers. 

Réunion des Arts.—Under this title a Society has 
been formed with the view of bringing together a 
number of artists and amateurs into social union, 
that by frequent intercourse their taste for art may 
be mutually cultivated and improved. Its meet- 
ings are held every Monday in the New Beethoven 
Rooms, Queen Anne-street, one apartment being 
devoted to vocal and instrumental performances, 
and another to the exhibition of sculptures, paint- 
ings, prints, models, &c. The subscription is two 
guineas per annum for lay members, and one 
guinea for artists; and the performances are by 





amateurs and professors indiscriminately 
third soirée took place on Mon : 
when some good selections of 
with taste and precision, 
Sale of Pictuies.—Messrs. Christie and Mz 

sold the small but choice collection of pe er 
tures, of the Dutch, Flemish, and Engli , ne 
the property of Mr. Artis of Ramsgate on G 
last. A very fine specimen of Karl dy 
in the gallery of Mr. Alexander Baring and a 
of Baron Prethon, of Vienna, sold for 45) 1.1.” 
A Landscape with Figures, by Wynanta, from a 
gallery of the late Cardinal Fesch, at Rome 
four guineas. A View of Haarlem, by Jacch Buc 
dael, eighty-five guineas. A Sea View. by L Bay 
huysen, seventy-eight guineas, A Peniers—4¥ [y 
terior, with a Party of Workmen Carousing—lat 4 
in the collection of the Marquis of Ely. er, 
127 guineas. A Dutch Sea View, from the gallery 
of the late Count Perregaux, of Paris, by Back. 
huysen, 175 guineas. A Musical Party, by Kad 
de Moor, from the collection of the Hon, L, Pp 
Wellesley, at Brussels, eighty guineas. The Eno. 
lish works sold were—An Inte rior, by Bonnington 
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which brought ninety-three guineas; and A Vireo 


near Britton Ferry, by R. Wilson, eighty guineas, 
Royal Society. —The Earl of Rosse gave his second 
sotrée last Saturday. The extensive suite of rooms 
in his Lordship’s mansion were filled by an wp. 
usually large number of scientific and literary men, 
among whom we observed several distinguished 
foreigners. Some interesting models and machines 
were exhibited, and a series of drawings of nebule 
recently discovered by the leviathan telescope, 
An Ocean Penny Postage.—Mr. Elihu Burritt is 
availing himself of the present congress of nations 
to reiterate his views of the propriety and profit of 
establishing a uniform penny postage by sea as well 
as by land. Many, doubtless, imagine that the 
high rates of our foreign letters are unavoidably 
maintained out of the backwardness of nations 
abroad. But such is not the case. Already have 
most foreign states reduced their charge of inland 
postage in imitation of our own measure, though 
not all to the same extent. Foreign states are not 
standing in the way of a cheaper postal delivery on 
board our vessels at the continental ports. Letters 
are conveyed for threepence from the western fron- 
tiers of Russia and Turkey to the eastern boundary 
of Belgium, from Trieste on the Mediterranean to 
Hamburgh on the North Sea, and from Dantazic 
to Aix-la-Chapelle; and only three-half-pence is 
charged in America from the Rio Grande, or eastern 
border of Mexico, to the north-eastern boundary 
of the Union, a distance of three thousand miles! 
Paris is nearer to London than Edinburgh, and yet 
the charge of a half-ounce letter is in the one case 
a penny and in the other fifteenpence, —French 
inland postage fivepence, British inland postage 
a penny, British sea postage ninepence. Nine 
pence for thirty miles’ conveyance across te 
British Channel, of a letter that may be sent 4 
thousand miles by sea and land, twice sbipped, 
from Jersey or Guernsey to the remotest of the 
Shetland Isles, fora penny! 240/. is the Govers- 
ment charge for conveying thirty miles across He 
Channel a bag of half-ounce letters, weighing twe 
hundred pounds, whilst a passenger of the -_ 
weight is conveyed for seven shillings, and ve 
for less! It is in British ships, upon the prov 
bosom of the ocean, that this prohibitory tax Upe® 
epistolary correspondence rides, like a pew 
opposed to the march of civilization, to the Irien®’y 
intercourse of nations, and to the sympathets 
heart-pourings of the far emigrant. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. . 
Monday.— Geographical (Anniversary), —wr 
Tuesday.— Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—¢ ivil Eng? 
neers, 8 p.m.— Zoological, 9 p.m. ae n the 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8} p.m.—(W. K. Los ener 
Geological Structure of the Tagros Range the Silariss 
Persia.—J.W. Salter, on the Remains of Fish — -erateey 
Rocks of Great Britain. - H.E. Strickland, omotenie 32 pa 
Forces that raised the Malvern Hills. )— Royal Botan 
Thursday.— Antiquaries, 8 p.™. . linet, 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m.— (¢ olonel Rs 
A Few Words on Babylon and Nineveh.) 
Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 
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SURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


re 1837. IscoRPoRaTRD BY Specirau Act 


N° 1792] 


MUTUAL AS 
+COTTISH 
i EstaBLiswED 
PABLIAMENS. KON OFFICE—12, MOORGATE STREET 
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on. W. Johnston, of Kirkhill, 
Tae Right = City of Edinburgh. 


John Masterman, Esq., 35, 
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BY VERY MODERATE PREMIUMS 
ASSURED EXCLUSIVELY. 
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mone annual Premiums for £100 with Whole Profits 
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£2 710 
es comparison of these Premiums with those of any other Oftice, 
@il) at once show the immediate advantages secured in the SCOT 
risH PROVIDENT. The Premiums payable for 21 years only 
sre nearly the same as many offices require during the whole of 





life 


Forms of Proposal; Prospectus, containing full Tables ; Reports 
of the proceedings at the Annual Meetings, and every information, 
may be obtained at the Head Office in Edinburgh, or at the 

Orrice in Lonpon, No. 12, MOORGATE STREET 
GEORGE GRANT, 
Agent and Secretary to London Branch. 





UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAT 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 
K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G. 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTETY, Established 
ap, 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Water oo 
Prace, Patt Mart, Lonpon. 
DIRECTORS 
Colonel Sir Freperic Surry, K.H., F.RS., R.E., Chairman. 
Jawes Farorrick Neeevr Danrecyt, Esq., Depufy-Chairman. 
Admiral the Right Hon. Sir G. Major-Gen. E. Wynyard, C.B 
Cockburn, G.C.B Major-Gen. Arnold, K.H., K.C 
Major-General Sir J. Cockburn, | Archibald Hair, Esq., M.D 
Bt., G.C.H | Capt. William Lancey, R.E. 
General Sir Thomas Bradford,| Wm. Chard, Esq., Navy Agent 
G.C.B., G.C.H. Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
Lieut.-General Sir J. Gardiner, | Major-General Sir John Rolt, 


KCB K.C.B 

Major-Creneral Sir Hew D. Ross,; Major F. 8. Sotheby, C.B., 
K.C.B,, R.A E.LC.S 

Captain Sir George Back, R.N.,! Major-General Sir G. Pollock, 
PRS G.C.B. 

Major-General Taylor, C.B.,) Capt. William Cuppage, R.N. 
E.LC.S Capt. Michael Quin, R.N. 


Banxers—Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, Strand. 
Paystcran—Sir Chas. Fergusson Forbes, M.D., K.C.H., F.4..8. 
Covnset—J. Measure, Esq., 4, Serle Street, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
Sou! x—Stephen Garrard, Esq., 13, Suffolk St., Pall-Mall Fast, 
Acrcany—John Finlaison, Esq., the Government Calculator, 

and President of the Institute of Actuaries. 
, Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every pro 
fession and station in life, and for every part of the world, with 
the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within the Tropics 
The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and, by payment of a moderate 
acdition to the Home Premium, in case of increase of risk, per 
sons assured in thisottice may change from one climate to another, 
without forfeiting their Policies 
Foca-Firrus of the Prorrrs are divided amongst the Assured, 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


KASLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 3, Crescent, 
4 New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
DIRECTORS, 

The Hon. Jous Curtrwywp Tar por. Q.C , Chairman. 

Watter ANDERSON PEacock, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. 
Thomas Bod lington, Esq. 
Thomas Devas, Esq 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq 
Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. 


Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. 
‘ Joshua Lockwood, Esa. 
talph Charles Price, Esq. 
William Wybrow, Esq. 
Avprrogs—John Gascoigne Lynde, Esq. ; Thomas Godfrey Sam- 
: brooke. Esq. 
Parsician—George Leith Roupell, M.D., F.R.S., 15, 
a Welbeck Street. 
meas —#ames Saner, Esq., M D., Finsbury Square ; William 
Cooke, Esq., M.D., 39, Trinity Square, Tower Hill 
' & TeaRy anv Secrerary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
of Portion ny, yveer— at in 1807, is empowered by the Act 
“ sCorge g 7 g » y ae ‘nrolle i 
the High Court of Chaneeuc” and is regulated by deed enrolled in 
It was originally a strictly 
assured Were admitte 
received their first t 
Pius in [847 
Se 


proprietary one. Subsequently the 

d to a septennial participation in profits, and 

’ vonusin 1840. At the second division of sur 

Sinemet determined that the future divisions should 
lal. Hence the next one will take plaee in 1852. 


The Comnar : : 
the. ePaay how ranks amongst the largest and most wealthy 


a Kinedom 
4 To the present time (] 
tien of thei om 
t ‘ _ ir claims, upwards of £1 226,000. 
oes ount at present assured i "2 ¢ m0 > ‘ 
income is about £125,000. d is £3,000,000 nearly, and the 
oume mee division of Surplus, about £100,000 was added to the 
The lives hn. ‘T policies for the whole term of life. 
any tate are permitted, in time of peace, to reside in 
ion ‘aeieon, pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by 
distant more tha n any two parts of the same hemisphere— 
charge —— 
Deeds aw is _ 
MPnts can pod policies are registered at the office, and assign- 
The annnal nt on forms supplied therefrom. 
PS and forms ones <e Company's state and progress, prospec - 
tiom at the ome: ay be had. or will be sent, post free, on applica- 
ce, or to any of the Company's agents. 


850) the assured have received, in satisfac- 
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ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

ai. 39, Throgmorton Street, Bank ; and 14, Pall Mall 
Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Esq 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq 
Edward Rates, Esq Thomas Kelly, Esq , Ald 
Thomas Camplin, Esq Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq 
James Clift, Esq Lewis Poe 
J Humphery, Esq., Ald., M.P 
Auditors—Professor Hall, M.A.; J. B. Shuttleworth, Esq 
Physician—l)r. Jeattreson, 2, Finsbury Square 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry 
Consulting Actuary— Professor Hall, M.A., of King’s College 
Solicitor—W illiam Fishe r, Esq., 19, Doughty Street 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY 

In addition to a large subscribed capital, policy holders have the 
security of an assurance fund of Three Hundred and Twenty 
rhousand Pounds, and an income of Seventy-four Thousand 
Pounds a year, arising from the issue of upwards of 7000 policies 

jONUS OR PROFIT BRANCH 

Persons assuring on the Bonus system, will be annually entitled 
to SU percent. of the profits on this branch, (after payment of 
five yearly premiuins ,) and the profits assigned to each policy may 
either be added to the sum assured, or applied in reduction of the 
annual premium 

NON-BONUS, OR LOW PREMIUM, BRANCH 

The Tables on the non-participating principle afford peculiar 
advantages to the assured, not offered by any other office—for 
where the object is the least possible outlay, the payment of a 
certain sum is secured to the policy holder, on the death of the 
assured, at a reduced rate of premium 


ck, Esq 





PReMicMs Tro Assure £100 Wrotr Ter 
Ae | One Seven With Without 
— Year. | Years Protits Profits 
20}; £017 8 £019 1 | £115 lo £1 11 10 
30 | ; 2 @ e Ors } . 6 8 20 7 
10 ] > v 1 6 9 } . 2 3 » 1410 
50) Se. ae 119 lo | i160 | onl 
60 32 4 317 O | 612 9 6 ole 


One-half of the Whole Term Premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain for life as a 
debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any time 
without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have ! 

Loans upon approved security 

The Medical Officers attend every day at Throgmorton Street, at 
a quarter before 2 o'clock, 


en approve d 


Ek. BATES, Resident Director 





(HE YORKSHIRE FIRE AND LIFE INSU- 
RANCE COMPANY, FEsrantisuep ar Yor, 1824, ant 
EMPOWERED BY Act oF Pankirament —Capirar £500,000 
TRUSTEES 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park 
G. L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff- Hutton Park 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York, 
Bankers—Messrs. Swasy, Croven, and Co., York 
Actuary and Sec.—Mr. W. LL. Newnan, York 
The attention of the Public is particularly called to the terms of 
this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction 
which is made between MALE and FEMALE Lives 
Extract from'the Table of Premiums for insuring £100 


Age AMALE. | a FEMALE Age AMALF. | A FEMALE 
next next 
birth a : 4 . birth es - 
day. Who'e Life Premiums day Whole Life Premiums 
| £a8.a £4 @ Sa. = ga < 
10 | a 1 6 4 16 311 6 . ers 
13 | = me | 1 7 0 40 419 oe ae 
ma i iti 2 1 8 10 53 411 6 42 6 
a | 1 14 1 111 6 50 5 4 O 414 0 
23 | 117 oO 113 8 60 6 6 O 512 6 
26 2 0 3 116 2 63 7 4 0 6 9 6 
*30 86 0 119 9 66 8 4 0 710 & 
33 | 2 8 6 2 210 71) 1 0 4 976 
36 CS 213 O 26 4 ; ae) me. s ll 2 6 
40 219 9 212 0 || 76 i 13 1 9 
43 35 8 217 2 || eo | / 15 12 10 





* Exawrpre.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, may 
insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual payment of 
£22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can secure the same sum, 
for an annual payment of £19 17s. 6d 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every information, may be had at the Head Office in 
York, or of any of the Agents 

FIRE INSURANCES 
Are also effected by this Company, on the most moderate terms 

Acents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments have 
been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. NEWMAN, 
Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington @treet, Strand, Agent for London 


qt OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
J SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS 
Actuary—G. J. Fannance, Esq., F.1.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTAKLE POLICIES, 
&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Secrrrary. 





GREAT EXHIBITION, 
(ass 17, North Side of Nave, Case 41. Paper Department 


EREMIAH SMITH of 42, Rathbone Place, 


SoLe INVENTOR AND Manrracturer, begs respectfully to call 
the attention of the Nobility, Gentry, and others, to his specimens 
of Adhesive Envelopes and Note Papers, consisting of upwards of 
Two Hexprep IMpresstons, of Arms, Crests, Cyphers, Names, & 
beautifully embossed in gold, silver, heraldic colours, and in 
black for mourning. ; 

Also an Impression of the Crystar Patace, with the Arms of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and those of H.R.H. the 
Prince Albert, encircled with Peace, the whole surrounded with a 
ribbon, with the motto, “ Europe, Asia, Africa, America,’ sus- 
pended from the Hand of Justice, and crow ned with Industry. 

The attention of Architects, Engineers, and Surveyors, is parti- 
cularly requested to the Parest Trac _ Crorn, a substitute for 
Tracing Paper, as exhibited with the above 

Adhesive envelopes with Initials, Devices, &c., 9d. per 100 
Specimens from upwards of Two Thousand Dies may be seen at 
the Manufactory, 42, Rathbone Place, London. 


TO SCHOOLS—DANCING 
YOUNG LADY, Sister and late Assistant to 


4 one of the First Lady Teachers in the Profession of 
DANCING, wishes to obtain a RESIDENT ENGAGEMENT in a 
School, to give instruction in DANCING, DEPORTMENT, and 
the CALISTHENIC EXERCISES. She would prefer London or 
its vicinity Address to B. B., Mr. Rusher’s, Bookseller, 251, 
Oxford Street 








» ‘ , veh 7s 
TPCoRat IVE PAINTING,—Mr. Frepericx 

SANG, from the ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUNICH, Deco- 
rative Artist in VPresco, and all other manners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal Public Buildings of the Metro 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, and Architectsin particular, that 
he has considerably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled 
to undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any part of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and in any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI 
AVAL, or MODERN STYLES 

Apply to F. SANG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London 
PO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH 
i g Ore & CO., PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS, 
Il6, Great Marlborough Street, London, undertake the 

Printing and Publishing of Books, Pamphlets, Sermons, & 
greatly under the usual charges Estimates sent free to all parts 
of the kingdom, Gentlomen will save nearly one half by employ 
ing Hope and Co. Manuscripts revised and prepared for publica 
tion on very moderate termes 


YEEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGR APHERS, execute every deseriptic noof work 

connected with Letterpross and Lithography, in the best stvle, and 
Illustrations of subjects in Natural History, 
Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Architecture, &e., lithographed 
from Nature or from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
Various branches of scicnee, and printed in Dlack or colours 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &e., completed for publication with 
artistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plina, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Steel 

N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable scale 

5. Heatheock Court, Strand 


at moderate charges 


TFROOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT'S PARK, 

4 AN ELEPHANT CALE and its Mother have been added to 
the Collection, and are EXHIBITED DAILY, together with the 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy of 
keypt. The Band of the First Life Guards will perform, by per 
mission of Col. Hall, at Four o'clock on Saturday, May lO, and on 
every succeeding Saturday until further notice ADMISSION Is, 
ON MONDAYS 6d 

WHAT WILL THE JAY SAY? 
Ts EQUALIZATION OF THE COFFEE 

DUTIES 

On the 16th April, a Treasury order authorized “that in future 
the duty receivable on all descriptions of Coffee should be 3d. per 
pound and no more 

This is an epoch in the annals of Coffee which is likely, at no 
listant day, to augment immensely its consumption in these hing 
doms 

Coffee was formerly esteemed a rare luxury, and was so ex 
pensive at the commencement of the present century as to be only 
within the reach of the affluent classes 

The reduction of the Coffee duties has been held by many states 
men to be the successful illustration of asystem which, by re 
moving the almost prohibitory customs of a war period, has 
tended to increase the revenue by cneouraging consumption, and 
thus diffusing comforts and luxurics among the great body of the 
people 

The present equalizing of duties will eventually introduce us 
to many of the choicer sorts of foreign growth, which hitherto 
have been purchased solely by the Italians, the Germans, the 
French, the Spaniards, and the Americans The fleld of enter 
prise is thus greatly widened; and we hope, by renewed exer 
tions, to find them crowned by increased satisfaction among our 
customers, and a vastly augmented sale of this popular beverage 

The price of the finest quality of Coffees is now within the reach 
of every housekeeper, ond undoubtedly the best descriptions are 
not only the most palatable, but unquestionably the cheapest 
Our solicitude will be directed to the selection of sound, rich, and 
superior parcels, having long been celebrated for a close attention 
to the excellence of Coffee 

Price Lists forwarded on application, post free 

SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, 
No. &, Ludgate hill Tea and Coffee Merchants 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION 


(ODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 
is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Benuth 

fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. Jt will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &., ele ar it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful Sold 
in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers 





“WHERE SHALL WE GO THIS MORNING?” 


‘UCH is usually the query over the breakfast 
>) table with visitors to London. Let us answer the question, 
If vou can admire the most beautiful specimens of Papier Maché 
manufacture which are produced in this country, displayed in the 
most attractive forms—if you want a handsome or use ful Dressing 
Case, Work-Box, or Writing Desk—if you ne ed any requisite for 
the work table or toilet—or if you desire to see one of the most 
elegant emporiams in London, then you will go to MECHIS, 4, 
LEADENHALL STREPFT, near the India House, in whose show- 
rooms you may lounge away an hour very pleasantly. 


y SSS S Cc LOT H 8 
: Best quality, warranted 2s. 64. per aq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern. . = = - 
Common Floor Cloth -) ee = 
INDIA MATTING ; COCOA-FIBRE. MATTS AND MATTING. 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s. 











JOWETT, Manufacturer, 682, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
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Just published, in One handsome Volume, 8vo, profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Jewitt, 
Price One Guinea, 


Some Account of Domestic Arehttecture 
in England, 


FROM THE 


CONQUEST TO THE END OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS OF EXISTING REMAINS FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


Interspersed with some Notice of Domestic Manners during the same Period. 


BY T. HUDSON TURNER. 
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